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An Approach to 
Minimum Wage Fixing in Guatemala 


by 
René Roux 
International Labour Office 


An I.L.O. technical assistance mission visited Guatemala at the 
Government's request from October 1951 to October 1952 in order to 
work out the operation of the minimum wage prescribed in the Labour 
Code of 1947. The Office selected, with the approval of the Government, 
Mr. Lewis Metcalfe Walling, a New York legal consultant, and, 
to help in the early stages, Mr. Roux, an I.L.O. economic expert. 
Mr. Walling studied at Harvard University and the University of 
Paris and later held high office in the United States Department 
of Labor, where he was called upon to study the question of minimum 
wages in Puerto Rico. He was thus, with his great knowledge and long 
experience of the subject, peculiarly fitted to undertake this mission. In 
preparing the introduction of the minimum wage the experts evolved 
a method which, with suitable modifications, might be of value in a 
number of underdeveloped countries where economic and social 
conditions are similar to those in Guatemala. In view of this the 
I.L.O. official who took part in the mission has prepared the following 
account of the method, the principles on which it was based and the 
way in which it was applied. 


‘THE I.L.O. technical assistance mission to Guatemala found that 

the introduction of the minimum wage there was essentially 
a problem of method. “In order to apply the provisions of the 
Guatemalan Labour Code regarding the fixing of minimum wages 
for both rural and urban workers and to train the necessary Guate- 
malan officials for this purpose ”, to quote the Technical Assist- 
ance Agreement between the Government and the International 
Labour Organisation, it was necessary to decide on the method 
in a twofold sense. In the first place any measures taken to trans- 
late the legislation into practice would have to conform to the 
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provisions written into it and to the facts of the situation with 
which it dealt ; and in the second place the administrators would 
have to be given a thorough grounding in the principles as well as 
the practice of minimum wage regulation. The mission’s task 
could therefore be summed up in this twofold definition of the 
word “ method ”; it was, in essence, to define the method to be 
adopted in view of the facts of the case. The experts started by 
making a survey of both the economic and social position and the 
legal and administrative machinery in Guatemala. Very detailed 
material on the subject was collected in Geneva and supplemented 
by the most up-to-date reports and by information supplied by 
officials of the Office who were either natives of the country or 
knew it well. In Guatemala itself Mr. Walling had a number of 
talks with officials in government departments and employers’ and 
workers’ organisations and also made a number of fact-finding trips 
through the provinces, so that during the first three months of his 
stay he obtained a clear idea of what conditions were really like. 

The experts drew on all these sources of information in settling 
the guiding principles of a national minimum wage policy. These 
were either generally acknowledged principles, such as the need to 
secure the participation of the employers and workers, or were 
dictated by the mission’s terms of reference and resources. The 
main thing at this stage was to prepare and set up the necessary 
machinery to make the law work in the circumstances that existed, 
which meant first of all drawing up plans of the machinery to be 
used. The experts first weighed up the task facing them and the 
resources available and then set to work on the introduction of a 
minimum wage in a selected “ pilot ” industry. 

After March 1952 Mr. Walling carried on alone. He devoted 
his time to the operation of the plan to introduce the minimum 
wage in a single industry which could be used as a yardstick for 
others ; at the same time he tried to create a department to handle 
questions of this kind. When he left the country on 2 October 1952 
he had completed the introduction of a minimum wage in the 
industry selected and had begun to do so in another ; in addition, 
he had made plans for the necessary administrative machinery 
and had tried to acquaint the officials with their duties. 

The arrangement of this article follows the sequence of the 
mission. The first part reviews the data available to the experts 
and the conclusions that led them to their choice of a method 
adapted to the given circumstances. The second part deals with 
the introduction of the minimum wage itself; it is divided into 
three sections, which deal respectively with the operation of the 
guiding principles that were followed: the pilot industry; the 
three budgets ; and employers’ and workers’ participation. The 
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article is thus a study in method. The conclusions touch on deci- 
sions taken after the end of the mission, but this is only because 
they follow naturally from the experts’ work, and it would be 
illogical to expound the answer to a problem without also showing 
how it worked in practice. However, it is no part of the purpose of 
this article to describe the work of the mission ; this was dealt 
with in an official report from the International Labour Office to 
the Guatemalan Government. While many of the points in this 
report are the direct concern of that Government alone, it was felt, 
nonetheless, that the method employed was of wider interest. 
Most countries nowadays have a statutory minimum wage, but in 
many of them, particularly in the underdeveloped countries where 
such a wage can do most to raise the low living standards of the 
working class, the relevant legislation is still quite recent, and 
action is necessary to put it into effect without delay or to improve 
methods of enforcement. The example of the method employed 
by the technical assistance mission in Guatemala may afford some 
guidance towards this end. 


Development of the Method 


BACKGROUND 


The economic situation, working class conditions, the legal 
position and the administrative machinery all play their part in 
the effectiveness of a minimum wage policy. 


The Guatemalan Economy 


Guatemala is a tropical country made up of two coastal plains 
separated by a central mountain mass, whose slopes and valleys 
are the most thickly populated and highly developed parts of 
the country ; it presents all the leading features of an under- 
developed economy.! 


A Primary Economy. 


Economic activity is essentially rural and agricultural. Out 
of a population estimated at 2.78 million in 1950, it is reckoned 
that 1.9 million or 68.4 per cent. are country dwellers and 


1 Cf. particularly Datos recabados por la delegacién guatemalteca al Semi- 
nario centroamericano y panameno de Seguridad social, para ayudar al estudio 
de la situacién econdmica y social de Guatemala (San José de Costa Rica, 
1951) ; J. A. Patacios : Ingreso Nacional de Guatemala (Bank of Guatemala, 
1951) ; and The Economic Development of Guatemala, report of a mission 
e $1) International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (Washington, 
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0.88 million or 31.6 per cent. town dwellers. The rural population 
thus constitutes more than two-thirds of the total population. 
Farming is the chief source of livelihood. It accounts for 45.7 per 
cent. of the national product—twice as much as manufacturing 
(20.5 per cent.). It also supplies the bulk of the country’s exports : 
in 1949 coffee accounted for 72 per cent. of the total value of 
exports, and bananas 14 per cent. 

An extremely high propensity to consume entails a low level 
of saving. In many cases capital must be imported from abroad 
and finds little to attract it in industries where productivity is 
low. As a result, despite the efforts made lately by the Govern- 
ment and the hopes pinned on the Industrial Development 
Institute (I.N.F.O.P.) industrialisation is advancing only slowly, 
and the bulk of industry has not progressed beyond the stage of 
individual small-scale production. Handicraft methods are still 
predominant ; out of nearly 5,000 firms only 776 have more than 
five workers and they employ no more than 23,000. The most 
important industries are those that process agricultural products, 
e.g. textiles and clothing, food and beverages, timber and tobacco. 


A Poor Economy. 


This economy, with its potentially rich but untapped resources, 
has remained underdeveloped and poor. Nearly half the country 
is uninhabited. The Petén, which was the centre of Maya civili- 
sation, is today an almost uninhabited jungle. The population 
density over the country as a whole is low—25 persons per square 
kilometre—but it varies enormously from 0.4 in the Petén to 206 
in the department of Guatemala City. This population is increasing 
rapidly at the rate of 2.4 per cent. a year, but the working popula- 
tion comprises little more than one-third of the total. 

It is therefore hardly surprising that the national income is low. 
The gross national product totals 335 million quetzals *, giving an 
average of 120 quetzals a head. Moreover this income is distributed 
very unevenly. The Central Bank estimates from its own 
researches that out of every 100 families, 24 have incomes of less 
than 100 quetzals a year and 69 have less than 400 quetzals. 
Poverty is worst in the countryside, where 68.4 per cent. of the 
population receive only 45 per cent. of the national income. When 
allowance is made for the high cost of living resulting from high 
production and distribution costs, the low living standards of the 
poorer sections of the population, and particularly of the unskilled 
workers, can readily be imagined. 


1 One quetzal equals one United States dollar. 
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Working Class Conditions 


The situation of the workers in Guatemala as in most under- 
developed countries, is unsatisfactory, and the efforts already 
made to improve it should be maintained. 


Living Standards. 


Article 1 of the Constitution of 11 March 1945 states that 
the Republic guarantees to its citizens not only liberty and educa- 
tional opportunity but “ economic welfare and social justice ”.? 

This presents a formidable task—to give the workers a suitable 
standard of living. The low level and uneven distribution of the 
national income result in low output ; the unsatisfactory physical 
standards of the labour force and its lack of education and skill 
are both the cause and effect of poor wages. In consequence, 
the living standards of the mass of the workers are far too low. 
The situation is often deplored by informed observers and in 
official and other reports. A recent official report*, using material 
from both government and private surveys, estimates that the 
average farm worker earns 100 quetzals a year in cash and as 
much again in kind, whereas in the capital the monthly income 
of a working class family is as follows: unskilled workers (15 per 
cent. of the employed population), 30 quetzals; semi-skilled 
workers (40 per cent.), 60 quetzals ; skilled workers (25 per cent.), 
100 quetzals ; professional workers (20 per cent.), over 100 quetzals. 

The report makes it clear that many wage rates are well below 
the minimum standards of 0.8 and 1.25 quetzals a day demanded 
by the unions on 1 May 1951 and 1952 for rural and urban workers 


respectively.® 


Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


The majority of the trade unions are limited to individual 
firms : this applies to 190 out of a total of 262 organisations com- 
prising 175,000 workers in all, according to figures supplied by 
the Labour Administrative Department for the beginning of 
October 1951. At that date a congress was held in Guatemala 


1Cf. Las Cléusulas Econdémicosociales en las Constituciones de América 
(Buenos Aires, 1948), Vol. II, p. 235. 

2 Informe de la Comisién Nacional de la Vivienda (roneoed document) 
(Guatemala City, Instituto de Fomento de la Produccién, 1952). 

%’ The annual message from the President of the Republic to the National 
Congress in March 1953 gives the following figures of average yearly, monthly 
and daily wages (in quetzals) calculated by the Labour Administrative 
Department : agriculture: 94.05, 7.84 and 0.26 : industry : 306.39, 25.53 
and 0.85 ; commerce : 649.50, 54.13 and 1.80. 
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City, which decided to set up a unified trade union organisation, 
the Guatemalan General Confederation of Workers (C.G.T.G.), 
linked with the Guatemalan National Confederation of Agri- 
cultural Workers. The delegates also passed a number of resolu- 
tions demanding “ better living conditions for workers, peasants 
and the people at large” and urging “ the intensification of the 
struggle for a wage of 80 centavos in the countryside and 1 quetzal 
25 centavos in the towns ”.! 

The leading employers’ organisations are the Association of 
Manufacturers, the Association of Farmers, the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Association of Employers. These bodies main- 
tain contact with the trade unions, and in this they are encouraged 
by the Government. As early as 10 February 1945 the President 
of the Republic announced a plan for regional economic conferences 
of representatives of the Government, employers, workers and 
consumers. The first of these conferences was held a short time 
later at Escuintla and among other things it recommended that 
wages should be increased.2 The 1947 Labour Code contains a 
number of provisions dealing with wages and industrial relations. 


The Legal Position 


The 1945 Constitution * states that one of the fundamental 
principles of labour policy shall be to “ determine periodically 
the minimum wage to which workers of all classes are entitled, 
having regard to the ability of the undertaking to pay and the 
material, moral and cultural needs of the worker, together with 
his duties as head of a family”. This regulation of wages is to be 
carried out through joint boards under the chairmanship of a 
government representative. 


The Labour Code. 


The Labour Code‘, which was compiled in conformity with this 
principle, defines the minimum wage and the procedure for fixing 
it : “ Every employee shall be entitled to a minimum wage suffi- 
cient to cover his normal needs in the material, moral and cultural 
sphere and also to enable him to carry out his duties as head of a 
family ” (article 103). The Code thus lays down the minimum 
required for a family. 


1 See Unidad, the organ of the Confederation, numbers for Oct. 1951. 

2Cf. El Tridngulo de Escuintla: el Estado, el capital, los trabajadores. 
Conclusiones del primer Congreso regional de Economia, Escuintla, 27 mayo- 
3 junio 1945 (Guatemala City, 1946). 

*Cf. Las Claéusulas Ec icosociales en las Comstituciones de América, 
op. cit., p. 246. 

*See J.L.0. Legislative Series, 1947 (Guat. 1). 
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There are two criteria : subsistence needs and ability to pay. 
In accordance with the above definition, the former covers the 
basic items in the worker’s budget : “ the cost of housing, clothes 
and essential foodstuffs consumed by the employees . . . and the 
facilities granted by employers to their employees in respect of 
housing, land for cultivation, wood and other allowances that 
decrease the cost of living for the employees ” (article 111). The 
second criterion is concerned with the cost of labour to the 
employer: “the conditions of each kind of employment, the 
special conditions prevailing in each region and the financial 
capacity of the employers in each sphere of activity, whether 
intellectual, industrial, commercial, agricultural or stockraising ” 
(article 103). 

This wage fixing machinery operates in three stages. The 
State makes its decision after consultation with joint committees 
representing the interests concerned. 


Recommendations by the joint boards. Each department or 
economic zone must have a joint minimum wage board with a 
labour inspector as chairman and not less than two employers and 
two trade union members appointed by the Minister from a list 
of persons containing twice that number of names submitted by 
lawfully constituted employers’ and workers’ organisations. A 
‘oint board may also be set up for each profession, industry or 
branch of commerce, stockraising or agriculture. A board’s main 
duty is to make a reasoned case for the minimum wages it recom- 
mends for the industry or zone it covers. It must also ensure that 
minimum wage rates are respected and must deal with applications 
for revision (articles 105 and 110). 


Proposals by the Labour Administrative Department. Once it has 
received the reports of these boards the Department must submit 
to the Minister “a recommendation, based on these reports and 
accompanied by reasons ...; in this recommendation, it shall 
harmonise the minimum wages for each branch of industry and 
for each economic area throughout the whole of the country so 
far as this is possible. 

“ Copies of this recommendation shall be sent at the same time 
to the Monetary Board of the Bank of Guatemala and to the 
Guatemalan Social Security Institution in order that the said 
institutions may submit to the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Welfare in writing any observations that they consider desirable 
with respect to the proposed fixing of a minimum wage in so far 
as it may affect their respective spheres of action” (article 112). 


Decision by the Government. After studying these reports and 
proposals the Government fixes minimum wage rates for the 
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following year by an order issued through the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Welfare ; the explanatory note to the order must give 
the reasons on which the fixing of the minimum wage is based 
(article 113). 

Minimum wages fixed in this way are, of course, subject to the 
statutory requirements affecting wages generally, particularly the 
principle of “equal wages for equal work” (article 89), and 
entitlement to a paid weekly day of rest (article 126). 


The National Wage Board. 


Shortly after Mr. Walling arrived in Guatemala City, a presi- 
dential order was issued on 2 November 1951 } setting up a National 
Wage Board as the technical and advisory body responsible for 
co-ordinating the regional joint boards and for advising the 
Government on wage policy generally. With the General Inspector 
of Labour as chairman, it comprised officials from the government 
departments most closely concerned and the international experts 
on wages questions whose services had been secured by the Govern- 
ment. The part played by this body in fixing the minimum wage 
is described later on. 


The Administrative Framework 


This National Wage Board was answerable to the Ministry of 
Economy and Labour, which, pending the setting up of the Ministry 
of Labour and Social Welfare prescribed in the Labour Code, 
handles all labour questions, including the operation of the Code 
in minimum wage matters. The Ministry was made up of the 
following departments: for economic questions, the Department of 
Economic Policy, the Directorate of Statistics, the Directorate of 
Commerce, Industry and Controls, the Directorate of Mines, the 
National Petroleum Institute, the National Tourist Office; and, 
for labour questions, the Labour Administrative Department and 
the General Labour Inspectorate. 

Most of these departments are housed in the Government 
Palace, which contains the central organs of government. 


The Problem of Introducing the Minimum Wage 


This administrative framework had to be taken into account 
by the mission in the same way as the economic, social and legal 
factors already mentioned. 


onan El Guatemalteco (official bulletin of the Republic of Guatemala), 11 Nov. 
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The complexity of the problem as a whole probably accounts 
for the serious difficulties experienced by the Government in 1947 
when it tried to introduce the minimum wage in accordance with 
the Labour Code. An excellent analysis of these difficulties has 
been made!, which attributes the Government’s failure to lack 
of preparation and experience. Many of the workers’ representa- 
tives on the joint boards were illiterate or completely ignorant of 
wages questions ; moreover they were allowed to work without 
guidance or supervision, so that they recommended wage rates 
that were clearly at variance with the Code. For example, the 
joint board for Baja Verapaz recommended a wage of 1 quetzal 
a day for wheat cutting and 0.30 for maize cutting. Owing to its 
lack of staff and facilities, the Labour Administrative Department 
was unable to extract practicable wage rates from this medley of 
proposals and the process of fixing minimum wages consequently 
hung fire. 

Dealing with this point an official document concluded as follows: 


It is clear that the system of fixing minimum wages by means of joint 
boards has not succeeded in Guatemala to the same extent as in other 
countries, nor has it fulfilled the hopes placed upon it. Technical and material 
difficulties and the complete inability of the employers’ and workers’ 
representatives to agree upon minimum rates have between them blocked 


every attempt to settle minimum wages by this means. 
It does not follow that the system is impracticable—it has the full backing 


of international labour theory and legislation. It is true, however, that the 
results expected have not been realised. While the Government proposes 
to retain the system, it has been forced to consider ways and means of 
overcoming its defects, including technical assistance from the International 


Labour Office.” 


The mission’s task was thus clearly defined—the simplest and 
most practicable way of introducing the minimum wage as accu- 
rately and as completely as possible, in accordance with the Code 
and established principles. The experts’ choice of method was 
founded on these considerations. 


THE NATURE OF THE METHOD 


Any method is a question of ends and means. In settling the 
broad lines of their method, the experts were guided by the nature 
of the objectives assigned to them and the most workable means 
of achieving them. 


1 Rail SrerRA Franco: La fijacién de salarios minimos en Guatemala 
(mimeographed document, Guatemala City, Aug. 1950). 

® Datos recabados por la delegacién guatemalteca al Seminario centro- 
americano y panameno de Seguridad social, op. cit. p. 66. 
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The Principle of the Pilot Industry 


After they had surveyed general conditions in Guatemala and 
the administrative machinery in particular, the experts speedily 
came to the conclusion that any attempt to fix minimum wages 
for all branches of industry, with a suitable rate for each, would 
take far longer than the time allotted for their mission. Any broad 
approach would inevitably mean that only the initial issues would 
be dealt with, and the mission would come to an end without tackling 
the problems of a different kind arising at the succeeding stages. 

The experts therefore used another approach. They decided 
to confine their work to a single industry but to see it through 
to completion. By concentrating their efforts on a single issue 
they would certainly be able to fix a minimum wage for one trade 
provided it was judiciously chosen. Subject to adjustment to 
allow for special conditions, this could then serve as a complete 
model in the fixing of minimum wages for other industries and 
trades later. The initial stage—fixing the wage in the pilot industry 
—could thus be used to clear the way for the next stage: the 
adoption of a similar procedure in one industry after another. 
Industries could be taken one at a time or several together according 
to the resources available. The work would be done by the officials 
responsible for operating the minimum wage machinery, subject 
to general guidance from the expert ; this would give them further 
experience and drive home the lessons learnt. In this way they 
would be fitted to take over their task of fixing minimum wages in 
other industries after the expert had gone. 

In view of the importance of agriculture in the Guatemalan 
economy and the special labour and wage problems it presents, 
this plan would have to be carried out in industry and agriculture 
separately, each being treated as a distinct theatre of operations. 
The minimum wage would therefore be fixed in the manner de- 
scribed in one branch of industry and in one branch of agriculture ; 
these pilot occupations would constitute the first examples of the 
use of the three-budgets principle. 


The Three-Budgets Principle 


Wages are both the workers’ mainstay and an important item 
in employers’ production costs, and, as such, are a vital factor 
in a country’s economic position. In fixing minimum wages allow- 
ance must be made for the workers’ needs, the ability of firms to 
pay and the economic position of the country. The experts devised 
a method of doing this, which they called the three-budgets method, 
viz. the worker’s family budget, the company budget, and the 
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national economic budget. The experts preferred their analytical 
method to the simpler synthetic method proposed in the I.L.O. 
Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery Recommendation, 1928, which 
states that “ regard should primarily be had to the rates of wages 
being paid for similar work in trades where the workers are ade- 
quately organised and have concluded effective collective agree- 
ments, or, if no such standard of reference is available in the circum- 
stances, to the general level of wages prevailing in the country or in 
the particular locality ”. To have followed this procedure in Guate- 
mala would have amounted to supposing that the problem it was 
proposed to deal with had already been solved. 


The Working Class Budget. 


In order to calculate for each worker “a minimum wage suffi- 
cient to cover his normal needs in the material, moral, and cultural 
sphere and also to enable him to carry out his duties as head of a 
family ', the experts proposed to compile the budget of an average 
working class family in the following way. 

First, they had to find out the size and composition of the 
average working class family in both the capital and the provinces 
and then compile a table of its physio ogical needs, zone by zone. 
This table, adjusted to local variations in diet, would be used to 
list the quantity and quality of the foodstuffs normally consumed 
in each zone. The table dealing with the capital was to be based 
on the actual market prices ruling in February 1952, and thus an 
up-to-date food budget of a working class family in Guatemala 
City would be established. Regional food budgets were to be 
obtained by adjusting them to indices based on the varying com- 
position and diet of working class families, and to the regional 
consumer price indices as compared with those for the capital. 
This food budget was, moreover, to be periodically reviewed in 
the light of changes in the food price indices. In this the experts 
enlisted the help of the Institute of Nutrition for Central America 
and Panama (I.N.C.A.P.), an organ set up by the F.A.O. in 
Guatemala City, which agreed to compile a physiological budget. 
The food budget would then be drawn up with the help of documents 
and information supplied by the Directorate of Statistics. 

Owing to the lack of information and also of the time and 
facilities needed to carry out the necessary inquiries, the experts 
found that they could not compile the subsistence budget in the 
same way, and they decided to calculate it on the basis of the food 
budget. According to the empirical rule known as Engel’s law, the 
proportion of expenditure on food varies inversely with income. 


1 Guatemalan Labour Code, article 103. 
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A recent statistical study estimated this proportion at 63 per cent. 
for Guatemala City, a figure which was used, subject to adjustment, 
for the country as a whole. 

After payments in kind had been deducted from this total, it 
would be possible to arrive at a minimum wage conforming to the 
Labour Code’s definition of subsistence standards. However, could 
the average firm stand the cost ? To find out, it would be necessary 
to set the worker’s budget alongside the budget of a typical firm in 
the industry chosen and to assess “ the financial capacity of the 
employers ”, to quote the Code itself. 


The Company Budget. 

In calculating the budget of an average firm in the pilot industry, 
questions arose that were not only different in kind from those 
encountered in dealing with the working class budget but were also 
considerably more delicate owing to the existence of competition 
and business secrecy. The experts felt, however, that in making 
use of various sources of information, some public, others confiden- 
tial, but suppressing names in the case of the latter, they had hit 
on a Satisfactory solution which respected these requirements. 
These sources were the company payrolls submitted under the 
social security scheme, the annual returns made by companies 
to the Labour Administrative Department, company wage accounts 
and declarations of profits for taxation purposes. The latter, in 
particular, were only consulted, with official permission, by the 
experts themselves, who were bound to secrecy, or by the appro- 
priate civil servants. It was understood that the information would 
only be used in some general way in the form of totals or averages. 
The experts went through these documents and selected a repre- 
sentative firm for the industry under consideration. The choice lay 
between a wholly fictitious firm which corresponded to the average, 
an existing firm carefully chosen for its value as a “ specimen ”, 
its name not being divulged, or a partly fictitious, partly real firm, 
obtained by combining these two methods. 

The estimated profit made by this average firm would be 
obtained from the taxation returns, subject to some adjustment 
by the tax officials to allow for any possible underestimates. This 
profit, after allowing for current declared interest on the capital 
invested, together with the employers’ normal] remuneration, could 
be expected to show a surplus which might be available for a 
general increase in wages. If the reverse were the case, the 
lowest rate actually paid would be taken as the most practicable 
minimum wage. 

Where such a surplus existed, the method would consist of 
drawing up a schedule of wages with the number of workers in 
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each grade, using as a basis the wage rates paid in the average 
firm as already defined. This would enable the experts to calculate 
the increase in the wage bill resulting from the fixing of the mini- 
mum wage at any given level. In this way by a process of trial and 
error it would be possible to arrive at a wage rate that corresponded 
to the industry’s ability to pay. 


The National Economic Budget. 


The raising of some wages may lead to a rise in prices, either 
through increased demand brought about by greater working 
class purchasing power or through a rise in costs resulting from 
the higher wages. Moreover, in conditions of full employment 
the raising of some wages may have the effect of bringing about 
shifts in the labour force and a shortage of workers in some 
industries. The Department of Industry and Commerce, of which 
the Office of Economic Stabilisation forms a part, feared that 
the balance between production and prices would be upset despite 
the price control legislation passed in 1945 and 1948. To some 
extent it was possible to foresee and provide against these possible 
repercussions of the introduction of minimum wages with the 
help of (a) a table of the national income and (0) a table of the 
country’s labour force, analysed industry by industry in each 
case. The experts had recourse to the material assembled by the 
Department of Industry and Commerce (industrial census of 1950) 
and to the assistance of the Bank of Guatemala, which, under 
the Labour Code, had a statutory duty to give its views on any 
proposals affecting minimum wages. The experts felt that this 
should enable them to forecast to the wage fixing authorities 
the impact of any given wage rate, either directly or in the form 
of inflation, on the structure of the income of labour and capital 
both in their relative position and in the pattern of each. The 
experts took the view that it was their duty to draw the attention 
of the parties concerned to these possibilities, since in the last resort 
these parties would have to assume responsibility for them. The ex- 
perts therefore would work out the minimum wage needed to cover 
working class needs together with the wage that could be afforded by 
the industry and the national economy without altering the existing 
situation. In an underdeveloped country the latter wage can usually 
be expected to be lower than the former. The minimum wage put 
forward by the joint boards and accepted by the Government 
after reviewing all the factors would be somewhere between the two. 


The Principle of Joint Participation 
The three-budgets method required the support of all those 
affected by it—the workers, for the working class budget ; the 
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employers, for the company budget ; and the Government, for 
the national economic budget—for technical reasons. However, 
the principle of joint participation in the fixing of minimum 
wages is based upon more deep-rooted reasons, made up of common 
interests and shared responsibilities. This principle is widely 
acknowledged and is the basis both of the Minimum Wage-Fixing 
Machinery Convention, 1928 (and the subsequent Recommenda- 
tion) and of the Guatemalan Labour Code. The international 
instruments advocate joint participation by the employers and 
workers, while the Labour Code provides for a procedure under 
which the Government makes the decisions on the recommendation 
of tripartite boards on which employers and workers are represented 
in equal proportions. 

The experts thus set out to make the broadest possible appeal 
to the employers and the workers for help in assembling material 
on the minimum wage ; they did so not simply in order to add 
to their information but also to seek advice upon the best way 
of interpreting it and of introducing the minimum wage generally. 

They bore in mind that after being consulted in this initial stage 
the employers and workers concerned would have to form their 
own conclusions, in the light of their experience and the material 
supplied by the experts, when the time came for the next phase : 
the recommendation of a wage rate by the boards for approval 
by the Minister. The experts considered that while it was right 
for a technical assistance mission to make the preparatory studies 
and arrangements, it would be improper for it to submit proposals 
to, or on behalf of, the employers and workers. It was no part 
of the experts’ job to take their place or to influence them one 
way or another. Their report to the joint board must merely 
state the level and method of calculation of a minimum wage 
rate covering the needs and expenses of the workers, together 
with the level and method of calculation of the wage rate that 
could be paid by the industry concerned, having regard to its 
own position and that of the country’s economy. It would then be 
up to the board, set up in accordance with the Code, to discuss and 
recommend a wage rate; these discussions would be attended 
by an expert in an advisory capacity, but he would not take 
part except to give explanations. He would act as adviser to the 
Labour Administrative Department in its submission of the case 
to the Minister ; the Monetary Council of the Bank of Guatemala 
and the Guatemalan Social Security Institution when they made 
their observations upon the proposal ; and the Minister when he 
made his decision. 

He would urge each of these authorities, as the case came 
before it, to seek and where possible obtain the agreement of an 
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employer’s and a worker’s representative so as to ensure that 
joint participation was taken to the final stage in the settlement 
of a minimum wage. 

The working of the three-budgets method and of the principle 
of employers’ and workers’ participation was to be described by 
the expert in a manual for use by the Labour Administrative 
Department and the joint boards ; this was to be done in stages as 
progress was made towards the fixing of a minimum wage in the 
pilot industry. 


The Operation of the Method 


THE CHOICE OF A Pitot INDUSTRY 


Two general questions now confronted the experts : should the 
pilot industry be taken from manufacturing or agriculture ? and 
which particular industry should be chosen ? 


Industry and Agriculture 


The predominance of agriculture in the Guatemalan economy 
is such that it seemed obvious at first to look for the pilot industry 
there. The Minister of Labour, who advocated this, thought, 
however, that the special difficulties associated with farming 
might make it impossible to finish the task in the time available. 
The leaders of the Association of Farmers also dwelt on the diffi- 
culty of getting to know the facts about the small farms, many 
of them marginal, as well as of the large estates, which, they 
stated, are not always very efficient. For their part, the members 
of the National Wage Board pointed out that there was such a 
wide variety of systems of tenure, labour relations, and forms of 
remuneration in agriculture that it was an awkward matter even 
to define the wage earners who would alone be entitled to the 
minimum wage. The difficulty of this problem was equalled by 
the difficulty of making a fair assessment of the traditional pay- 
ments in kind. 

The experts also came to the conclusion that a minimum 
wage was less urgently needed in agriculture, where the workers 
appeared on the whole to enjoy a certain amount of protection 
as a result of this established custom of payment in kind. Moreover 
the Government, in its capacity as an employer, had just granted 
a minimum wage of 0.80 quetzals a day to the workers on the 
“national farms”. This meant that a large section of the labour 
force was already receiving a minimum wage, and there were 
grounds for hoping that the practice would spread either through 
the force of example or through its repercussions on the labour 
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market, forcing private farmers to make similar concessions in order 
to keep their workers. In short, the introduction of a minimum wage 
in a selected agricultural occupation was not only less urgent, but 
would take longer, than in industry, which must therefore come 
first. This did not mean that the preparatory work could not be 
carried on simultaneously. 

The Minister gave his approval to this scheme, and the experts 
looked around for material for a study of the question in agriculture. 
After weighing up the position they decided to use the experience 
gained in fixing a minimum wage on the “ national farms ”, which, 
being scattered throughout the country, were fairly representative 
of all types and conditions of agricultural work. The official 
responsible for their administration was interviewed and he gave 
a very thorough and objective account of the position. He pro- 
mised to supply the documentary material needed for a model 
study of the minimum wage in agriculture and gave the necessary 
instructions to his subordinates. It was intended to supplement 
this information with an analysis of the data supplied by the 
director of the Institute for Indian Affairs on the definition of an 
agricultural wage earner, as well as on the budgets, remuneration, 
and movements of farm workers in certain areas. Other data were 
to be supplied by the Association of Farmers on the ability of 
employers to pay. Lastly, use was to be made of the result of the 
investigations being carried out by the Directorate of Statistics 
into the budgets of 2,000 rural families and into the production 
costs and consumer prices of farm products. 

As a result of later developments it proved impossible to 
advance beyond the exploratory work to the stage of making 
preparatory studies. It would have been a waste of time to try 
to do so in the atmosphere of uncertainty created by the passing 
of the land reform legislation. Moreover, this happened at a time 
when the experts’ energies were taken up with fixing a minimum 
wage in the pilot industry. 


The Textile Industry 


A number of senior officials, including the vice-chairman of 
the Bank of Guatemala, shared the view that there were too many 
special problems presented by agriculture for it to be tackled first 
and that the textile industry, with which the experts had thought 
of making a start, was a good choice. 

The experts were confirmed in this belief by the talks they had 
with representatives of the government departments concerned 
and of the workers and employers, and finally the National Wage 
Board and the Minister himself came round to this view. 
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The matter was settled at a meeting held by the Minister on 
8 February with the experts and a number of senior officials. They 
decided that the size and circumstances of the textile industry 
were such that it would be a satisfactory choice for the first attempt 
to fix a minimum wage. The employers and workers were con- 
sulted and expressed their agreement. 

The employers assured the experts of their willingness to co- 
operate during a meeting arranged by the Association of Manufac- 
turers, which was attended by textile employers representing 
various branches of the industry in the main textile centres. They 
all acknowledged that working class poverty was so bad that a 
minimum wage was necessary and they agreed that their firms 
could pay a rate of about 1 quetzal a day in the capital, this being 
the amount paid to workers who were left idle through lack of 
raw materials. In their unanimous opinion, the wage rates paid 
in other areas of the country should take account not only of 
living conditions but also of the degree of competition. Moreover 
they all emphasised that the workers must give a fair day’s work 
in exchange for the minimum wage and that better training would 
also help them to increase their output and their incomes, which 
would be a step towards the solution of the social problem. In 
this particular field they felt that technical assistance could be 
used with advantage. Mr. Walling immediately reported this 
favourable development to the Minister on 11 February and asked 
him to give his final approval to the choice of the textile industry. 

While awaiting this decision, the experts acted on an invita- 
tion extended to them at the preceding meeting and paid visits to 
a number of textile firms. Everywhere they went they discussed 
the minimum wage with workers or their representatives. At their 
request the head of the Labour Administrative Department 
summoned a meeting of the secretaries of the five textile company 
trade unions in the capital for 10 a.m. on 14 February. It appeared 
preferable to send them an official request to appear, so that 
they would not lose half a day’s pay. After a long wait, it turned 
out that the majority of the unions in question had no representa- 
tives at all. At about 11.30 a.m. two women delegates arrived 
from a textile trade union that, although affiliated to the Con- 
federation of Workers, had no legal personality. These two mill 
workers described their daily lives to the experts and readily 
answered the questions put to them on various aspects of the 
minimum wage. The experts visited the homes where they and 
their fellow workers lived and were able to see for themselves what 
conditions were really like. Most female mill workers earn about 
10 quetzals a week, and it costs them up to 10 quetzals a month to 
live in one humble, often wretched, room, which they share with 
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their children. Quite often they are not married, either in law or 
in fact, so that they have no man’s wage coming in. When they 
recently demanded a minimum wage of 1.25 quetzals a day and an 
increase of 30 per cent. in the higher wage rates, their representa- 
tives had not worked out their needs in detail but were simply 
trying to better their position all round. According to these two 
delegates the companies were in a position to meet their claims and 
to produce more, while they, for their part, would be willing to 
accept payment by results if it would lead to something higher 
than the minimum living wage. 

The Minister had a fresh interview with the experts on 
19 February and gave his final approval to the choice of textiles 
as the pilot industry. He also promised to make appointments in 
the near future to the joint board for that industry, to provide 
the mission with proper accommodation and facilities, and to set 
up a minimum wage office. The garment industry was grouped 
with the textile industry owing to the similarity of conditions in 
the two trades. 


The Beverages Industry 


While the task of fixing a minimum wage in the textile industry 
was making progress with the completion of the technical studies 
and the opening of the joint board’s session, as described below, 
the expert suggested to the Minister on 13 June that the beverages 
industry should be taken as a second pilot industry. He picked on 
another industrial activity because of the situation brought about 
in agriculture by the land reform legislation. He argued that the 
beverages industry would be a good choice because of its pros- 
perity, which was largely due to its sales of beer and spirits, and 
because of the varying size of the firms concerned and their location 
throughout the country. This would mean that a minimum wage 
would benefit large numbers of workers in each district. Lastly, 
the necessary data were available for this industry. 

The expert worked through the material available at the 
Labour Administrative Department and the Directorate of Com- 
merce and Industry and also made use of the files covering tax 
returns in the Department of Private Industry and of other inform- 
ation from private sources. He then prepared a draft report on 
conditions of employment and production over the last three years. 
After his experience with the joint textiles board he thought it 
preferable, before making a final report, to submit it to the joint 
beverages board, which might be able to make some useful 
suggestions. 

To this end he urged that the appointments to the board 
should take place as soon as possible, and after he had held a series 
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of talks with representatives of the trade at the headquarters of 
the Association of Manufacturers, the employers submitted their 
proposals on 8 August. The workers did likewise. Those employed 
in the vineyards were not organised in a union, so the expert and 
an official of the Labour Service drove out in a jeep to a large 
concern at Amatitlan, where they called the workers together 
and asked them to appoint their representative on the beverages 
board. “We all stood in the courtyard”, wrote the expert, 
“surrounded by orange trees in blossom, under an incredibly 
blue sky punctuated by the white of clouds, with the distant 
volcanoes looking solemnly down at us. The men withdrew, 
caucused for a few minutes, and then a young fellow stepped up 
to announce he was their choice. We took his name, had a glass 
of wine with the genial winery owner, and returned with a workers’ 
representative for the committee.” When all the nominations had 
been made a presidential order was issued on 20 August appointing 
nine employers’ and nine workers’ representatives, under the 
chairmanship of a labour inspector. When the expert left, the 
board had not yet met, and the developments described below refer 
only to the textile industry. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BUDGETS 


The expert’s final report dealing with the minimum wage in 
the textile industry contained a working class budget, the accounts 
of an average company and the main items in the country’s income 
and expenditure. 


Composition and Size of the Working Class Budget 


The typical working class family, established on the basis of a 
number of statistical investigations! in order to determine the 
needs to be covered by the minimum wage in accordance with the 
definition given in the Code, is as follows: 

in the towns five persons (father, mother and three children 
aged 3 to 5, 7 to 9 and 13 to 15) ; 

in the countryside six persons (i.e., plus a child aged 1 to 3). 

On the same basis it was also found that this family devotes 
63 per cent. of its income to food. 


The total daily expenditure to be covered was calculated in > 

three ways— 

(1) The establishment of the normal physiological budget as é 

_ | Particularly Estudio sobre las condiciones de vida de 179 familias en la 
1948). de Guatemala (Guatemala City, Direccién General de Estadistica, 
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compiled by the Institute of Nutrition for Central America and 
Panama (see table I). 

(2) Conversion into common foodstuffs made by the Institute 
gave the results shown in tables IT and III. 

(3) Calculation of the food budget and the total budget. 

For this purpose the investigators of the Directorate of Statistics 
went to the south market, which is the cheapest in the capital, and 


TABLE I. NUTRITIONAL VALUE OF THE MINIMUM DIET FOR THE 
RURAL AND URBAN POPULATION OF GUATEMALA 
(Values expressed in “ consumer units ’’ ) 


rotein (grams). ...... 

protein (grams) ...... 20 20 
Calcium (grams) ......... 0.9 0.7 
Iron (milligrams) ......... 20 23 
Vitamin A (international units) . . 4,250 4,250 
Thiamine (milligrams). ...... 2.7 1.4 
Riboflavin (milligrams) ...... 1.0 1.0 
Niacin (milligrams) ........ 18 15 
Ascorbic acid (milligrams)... .. 50 75 


TABLE II. MINIMUM DIET FOR A RURAL FAMILY (SIx MEMBERS) 


Per family per day | Per family per week 
Foodstuffs (net weight (gross weight in Ib. 
in grams) or units) 


5 lb. boned 
(or lb. 


unboned) 
Cheese (fresh skimmed) ...... 65 Ib. 
Fresh milk (unskimmed) ..... 715 8 pints 
Maize (for tortillas)... 2,070 311%, Ib. 
French bread (10z.) ....... 77 18 rolls 


50 


Vegetables “ and plantains . . 200 


Salt, coriander, dried peppers, etc.. . 


1 Vegetables “ A ” include those considered rich in vitamin A ; vegetables “ B ” include the remainder. 
2 Including approximately 25 per cent. waste. 
3 Including approximately 20 per cent. waste. 


: Item Rural Urban 

¥, Ib. 
50 to 1 Ib. 
Uther fruit 2 dozen 

(average) 

1 Ib. 
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TABLE III. MINIMUM DIET FOR AN URBAN FAMILY (FIVE MEMBERS) 


Per week 
Per day 
4 (gross weight in Ib. 
(net weight in grams) or units) 


(or 7% lb. 
unboned) 

Cheese (fresh skimmed) .. . 65 1 Ib. 

Fresh milk (unskimmed) . . 571 7% pints 

Kidney beans ....... 460 7 Ib. 

Rice. eee 460 7 Ib. 


Vegetables “B”? 2% 
and plantains. ...... 

» «th « 170 


average) 
65 1 Ib. 


1 Vegetables “ A” include those considered rich in vitamin A; vegetables “ B ” include the remainder. 
2 Including approximately 25 per cent. waste. 
8 Including approximately 20 per cent. waste. 


ascertained the actual selling prices of the necessary foodstuffs, 
i.e. the prices at which they are sold after the customary bargain- 
ing. This check was carried out at a time of year (12 and 13 Feb- 
ruary) when retail prices are slightly below the yearly average 
(99.3 per cent.). The figures were adjusted to allow for this after 
the total budget had been calculated from the food budget in the 
proportion 100: 63. By the use of this method, which was based 
as closely as possible on real life conditions, a minimum living wage 
of 1.83 quetzals a day was obtained, as shown in table IV. 

This total of 1.83 quetzals is valid for the capital. In the pro- 
vinces the corresponding sum for an urban family is obtained after 
adjustment to the departmental retail price indices compiled by 
the Directorate of Statistics. The same procedure as above is also 
used for rural families on the basis of their own physiological budget. 


The Average Company Budget 


In order to assess the position of the industry and its ability 
to pay, the experts calculated the labour costs and profit and loss 
account of an average company. 


(54 tortas) 
Bea 360 84 rolls 

@isi « « 65 1 Ib. 
750 5 dozen 
+ 
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TABLE IV. NEEDS AND MINIMUM LIVING WAGE OF A WORKING-CLASS 
FAMILY IN GUATEMALA CITY 


Purchases in February 1952 Weekly requirement 
Item 
16 oz. 0.16 7% lb 1.20 
3S oe 1 0.04 ¥ dozen 0.24 
Fresh skimmed cheese | 21.3 oz. 0.30 1 Ib. 0.23 
ee 134 pints 0.18 7 pints 0.72 
Kidney beans. . . . | 15 oz. 0.08 7 Ib. 0.60 
Ass ee 16.5 oz. 0.10 7 Ib. 0.68 
« « 12 0.03 378 0.94 
ee 1 0.01 84 rolls 0.84 
« 15.5 oz. 0.35 1 Ib. 0.36 
15.5 oz. 0.08 1% Ib 0.10 
, 7.3 oz. 0.05 1 Ib. 0.11 
20 oz. 0.07 14 Ib. 0.05 
6 14 oz. 0.06 5 lb. 0.34 
Plantains ..... 4 oz. 0.10 10 0.25 
a 5 0.05 5 dozen 0.60 
« 5 0.07 1 dozen 0.17 
& 4 oz. 0.15 1 Ib. 0.60 
1 Ib. 0.04 1 Ib. 0.04 
Total (= 63 per cent.) ......... 8.07 
Total budget (= 100 per cent.) ..... 12.81 
Adjusted to average cost of living 
(February index = 99.3 per cent.). . . 12.90 
1.83 
Labour Costs. 


The returns made to the Labour Administrative Department 
in January 1952 by 36 spinning and weaving mills and 35 garment 
factories showed the wage structure in the textile and garment 
trades. In the table these figures are given a statistical presentation 
which brings out the distribution of the workers by wage groups. 

The results obtained for the textile industry proper are shown 
in table V. 

On the basis of this table it is possible to estimate the increase 
in labour costs that would follow the fixing of the minimum wage at 
any given level. For instance the expert calculated, while the 
question was before the board, that the number of workers affected 
by the various wage rates put forward would be as shown in table VI. 

Assuming, for example, that the wage rate was fixed at 
0.70 quetzals in the department of Chimaltenango, it can be seen 
that the increase in the daily labour cost would equal— 


[(0.70 — 0.52) x 188] x [(0.70 — 0.699) x 12] quetzals. 


it 
4 
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TABLE V. DAILY WAGES PAID IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY DURING 1951 


Wage group Number of daily 
(1) Department of Guatemala City : 2,615 4,331.060 
0.300 — 0.499 0.357 6 2.142 

0.500 — 0.699 0.602 32 19.262 ie 
0.700 — 0.899 0.804 109 87.657 

0.900 — 1.099 1.024 877 897.855 = 

1.100 — 1.299 1.225 415 508.246 
1.300 — 1.499 1.368 233 318.837 
1.500 — 1.699 1.622 88 142.710 
1.700 — 1.999 1.786 296 528.526 
2.000 — 2.499 2.172 262 569.186 
2.500 — 3.499 2.939 201 590.764 
3.500 — 4.999 3.924 57 223.648 
5.000 and over 11.339 39 442.227 

Over-all average = 1.656 ni 

(2) Department of Chimaltenango : 658 622.192 , 

0.500 — 0.599 0.520 188 97.752 all 
0.600 — 0.699 0.699 12 8.388 

0.700 — 0.799 0.740 54 39.944 ” 
0.800 — 0.899 0.852 154 131.264 
0.900 — 0.999 0.908 140 127.142 
1.000 — 1.499 1.181 54 63.784 
1.500 — 1.999 1.739 10 17.390 
2.000 — 2.999 2.388 42 100.310 
3.000 and over 9.055 4 36.218 


Over-all average = 0.946 


(3) Department of Quezaltenango : 1,151 1,298.204 
0.400 — 0.499 0.459 23 10.547 
0.500 — 0.599 0.567 143 81.074 
0.600 — 0.699 0.668 80 53.402 j 
0.700 — 0.799 0.749 104 77.859 Fe 
0.800 — 0.899 0.859 67 57.553 i 
0.900 — 0.999 0.942 119 112.139 i. 
1.000 — 1.099 1.035 125 129.387 « 
1.100 — 1.199 1.115 139 154.928 }. 
1.200 — 1.299 1.244 170 211.432 
1.300 — 1.499 1.363 37 50.436 a 
1.500 — 1.999 1.674 102 170.787 ra 
2.000 - 4.999 2.626 26 68.268 if 
5.000 and over 7.525 16 120.392 a 

Over-all average = 1.128 S 


Multiplied by the number of paid working days this would give 
the total increase in labour costs over the year resulting from this 
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TABLE VI. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF WORKERS AFFECTED 
BY PROPOSED WAGE RATES 


G t trad Spinning and Weaving 


Proposed wage (whole country) 
rate (quetzals) 


No. % 


30.3 
93.0 


minimum wage ; this is the estimate that must be set against the 
industry’s ability to pay. 


Profit and Loss Account. 


The experts, who were bound to secrecy, consulted the tax 
returns made by firms to the Department of Private Industry, 
and obtained the figures shown in table VII ; these are so general 
that the confidential character of the information has been pre- 
served. 


TABLE VII. FINANCIAL RESULTS IN SPINNING AND WEAVING 
(31 FIRMS) 


(In quetzals ) 


Declaration . Balance for the 
t I industry as a whcle 


... 474,187 30,177 +444,010 


seep" 199,218 157,436 + 41,782 


ee 338,714 76,718 +261,996 


Capital invested 6,893,992 quetzals. Interest 3.9 per cent. 
1 Six firms made no return. 
2 Two firms made no return. 


The expert’s report also gives the financial results and wage tables 
for the garment industry, and is a useful pointer to its situation 
at that time. 

This report assembles a considerable amount of material from 
a number of sources, which are agreed in considering that the pros- 
pects for the manufacture and sale of textiles are satisfactory. 


Guatemala Chimaltenango Quezaltenango 

— 

53| 4.4 147} 56) — 

2.00 . . . . .| 1,116 | 99.32 | 1,760 | 67.0 | 612 1,109 | 94.4 

é 
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For example, in the case of cotton only half the capacity of the 
industry (10,000 tons) was utilised in 1950. Both output and 
demand could be expanded through greater efficiency and the 
marketing of cheaper and more varied styles of goods, particularly 
of cotton and rayon. The industry is unable to meet current needs, 
which are only satisfied with the help of hand-loom products and 
large-scale imports. In the case of cotton cloth it is estimated that 
the latter amounted to 5,114,071 quetzals (value f.o.b.) in 1949 as 
compared with 1,770,800 quetzals for the output of the domestic 
industrial textile industry. However, production is increasing. 
In 1948 imports accounted for only 38.6 per cent. of cloth sales 
as against 50.7 per cent. between 1925 and 1929.2 This achieve- 
ment has largely been due to the efforts of the domestic industry, 
which has only recently been established in Guatemala and is still 
in course of expansion. In 1945 it was estimated that it should be 
able to expand output by 43 per cent. Since that date both 
production and imports of cloth have increased substantially. It is 
not unlikely that this market could be enlarged still further if 
minimum wages were introduced, for the workers benefiting by it 
could then spend more on clothing, either absolutely or relatively. 


Report on the National Economy 


The foregoing data also concern the national economy, since 
they deal with the needs of the home market, the relationship 
between wage levels in different parts of the country and the 
influence of these levels upon the balance of the manpower market. 
All these are items in a country’s economic budget, and must be 
given their proper weight in fixing the minimum wage. 

Nevertheless, the country’s economic accountancy cannot be 
taken much further at this juncture ; it is included here mainly 
for the sake of the principle involved. In fixing a minimum wage 
for the first time it is possible to take into account only the relative 
wage levels in the centres of the particular industry under consider- 
ation. Obviously, it is only when minimum wages come to be 
fixed in other industries that the relationship between wage levels 
in one industry and another becomes important, and the need 
arises to take existing wage levels into account in the interest of 
securing a fair wage structure and a balanced labour force. 


1 Mario DALPONTE: Contribucién al desarrollo de la industria textil en 
Guatemala (Guatemala City, Instituto de Fomento de la Produccién, 1951). 
2 The Economic Development of Guatemala, report by the Economic 
Commission for Latin America to the Fourth Conference, Mexico City, 
28 May 1951. 
3 Nestor K. OvaLLe: “ Informe Industrial de Guatemala”, in Revista 
de Economia, Nos. 5 and 6, 1946, p. 140. 
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Moreover, these considerations, like those concerned with any 
possible effects upon purchasing power, would appear to concern 
the Bank of Guatemala rather than the appropriate joint board 
or even the Labour Administrative Department. Under the 
Code, the Bank of Guatemala must receive a copy of any recom- 
mendations submitted to the Labour Administrative Department 
and make any comments it thinks fit. In view of its duties in 
connection with the currency and the national economy it is best 
fitted to deal with any questions arising in this sphere. The experts 
obtained assurances of its support, so that in this case, as generally, 
the task of fixing the minimum wage henceforth fell to the parties 
directly concerned. 


TRIPARTITE WAGE FIXING 


The principle that the employers and workers should take part 
in the fixing of the minimum wage is laid down in the Code, which 
states that wage rates must be recommended by a joint board for 
each industry. The Labour Administrative Department must 
thereupon make a recommendation to the Minister, and the experts 
tried to arrange for the employers and workers to be consulted at 
this second stage also. 


The Industry Stage: the Joint Board 


The Minister’s approval was given on 19 February, and at the 
experts’ suggestion, and after repeated urgings by the leading 
expert, a Ministerial Decree was issued on 19 May authorising the 
appointment of the joint board for the textile and garment trades. 
The employers’ and workers’ organisations each submitted a list 
of ten members, from which the Minister selected representatives 
on 2 June, and these were appointed members of the joint board 
by a presidential decree of 5 June. 


Employers’ and Workers’ Participation. 


The board, which sat under the chairmanship of a labour 
inspector, comprised four workers and four employers; of the 
latter two came from the capital, one from Quezaltenango, and 
one from Chimaltenango, the three main centres of the textile 
industry. 

The employers and workers had a share not only in the appoint- 
ments, but also in the work of the board in connection with the 
minimum wage. After examining the expert’s final report, for 
which he had collected information from the workers, the employ- 
ers and government departments, the board assembled further 
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data on the industry. Some of this was elaborated by the expert 
from the facts given in his report ; the rest was supplied by firms 
at the board’s own request, but this information was only of secon- 
dary value, since it was largely incomplete. In addition, the board’s 
standing orders, which were drawn up under the expert’s guidance, 
contained provision for a public session to be held in addition to 
the private sessions, so that the parties concerned could them- 
selves take part and make their views heard. A session of this 
kind was held on the evening of 25 July. After the expert and 
the chairman of the board had made statements, the meeting 
was thrown open to debate, and speeches were made in turn by 
employers and workers. Lastly, while the board was in session, 
views were exchanged both inside and outside the conference 
room by the labour inspector (chairman), the employers’ members, 
the workers’ members and the expert himself. 


Discussions and Recommendations. 


The board held ten meetings between 10 June and 25 August. 
At first the employers’ representatives suggested 0.9 quetzals for 
the capital and 0.7 for the provinces. In support of a double 
wage rate they argued that there was a difference both in living 
conditions and in types of remuneration. Living costs in Que- 
zaltenango and Chimaltenango were respectively 10 and 12 per 
cent. lower than in Guatemala City. Moreover textile employers 
in the two former centres had to bear heavier costs by reason 
of the payments in kind to their staffs, which they reckoned at 
0.20 quetzals ; in fact, they invited the members of the board to 
go there to see for themselves. Their offers were the limit of what 
the industry could afford, as the minimum wage, once fixed, 
would inevitably bring about a general rise in wages because 
workers would look upon it as the bottom of the wage scale and 
would claim proportional increases for everybody. At first the 
employers suggested that in order to adjust wages to the ability 
of firms to pay, there should be a minimum wage for each grade 
of worker, coupled with a standard level of output ; then they 
suggested that the minimum should be taken as a percentage of 
existing wages; later they proposed that 0.9 and 0.7 quetzals 
should be adopted provisionally until the Government had taken 
action to protect the industry, after which it would be in a better 
position to afford an increase ; lastly they offered first 1 and 0.8 
quetzals, and then 1.10 and 0.9 quetzals respectively. 

The workers’ delegates on the other hand did not agree that 
there were any appreciable differences in the cost of living as 
between one part of the country and another, and asked for a 
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single flat rate. At first they stood out for 2 quetzals, and then 
1.80 quetzals, which was approximately the amount of the mini- 
mum living wage ; finally they asked for 1.25 quetzals, although 
this, they claimed, was little more than the lowest wages (0.99 
quetzals to 1.20 quetzals according to industry) actually being 
earned by adults. Thus the acceptance of this figure as a minimum 
wage would only affect a limited number of workers, and would 
not lead to a general increase. Furthermore, higher wages need 
not lead to higher labour costs if firms improved their efficiency. 
This was the way to lower production costs rather than through 
cutting wages. 

The chairman then intervened in an attempt to reconcile the 
employers’ offers and the workers’ claims. He impressed upon the 
employers the poverty in which the workers were living and stated 
that the successive wage increases that they feared as a result of 
the fixing of a minimum wage would only occur gradually, so that 
firms would have time to adapt themselves. He urged upon the 
workers the difficulties facing the employers and the need to avoid 
provoking unemployment. In view of the fact that the cost-of- 
living index, taking Guatemala City as 100, was 99.6 for Que- 
zaltenango and 97.4 for Chimaltenango, he tried, at the expert’s 
suggestion, to obtain unanimous support for a flat rate ; never- 
theless the figure of 1.25 quetzals was only adopted with the help 
of his casting vote. The board stated that, where necessary, 
deductions should be made for non-compulsory payments in kind. 
This rate would also be applicable to women by virtue of the 
principle of equal pay for equal work laid down in the Code. No 
wage rate was fixed for young persons, but the length of apprentice- 
ship was limited to a maximum of 500 hours. The board also 
recommended, at the request of the employers, the following 
measures to protect the industry : (a) establishment of the follow- 
ing rates for homeworkers in the garment trade : 3.60 quetzals a 
dozen for shirts and trousers, 1.50 a dozen for pants and 5.00 a 
dozen for pyjamas; (b) for the purposes of protection against 
foreign competition, the revision of commercial treaties, the raising 
of customs duties and the institution of quotas. 

The board’s recommendation was then submitted to the 
Labour Administrative Department on 25 August. 


The Administrative Stage 


On the subject of administrative organisation, the expert’s main 
proposals were that— 


(a) a Minimum Wage Office should be formed, as part of the 
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Labour Administrative Department, to deal specifically with this 
question ; 

(6) the head of this Office should come to no decisions and make 
no recommendations to the Minister without consulting, and where 
possible securing the agreement of, a representative of the employ- 
ers and a representative of the workers involved, acting as a kind 
of unofficial advisory panel, which should also be consulted by the 
Bank of Guatemala and the Social Security Institution concerning 
any observations these two bodies might make on proposed mini- 
mum wage rates ; 

(c) this Office should supersede the National Wage Board. 


These proposals were approved by the Minister as early as 
February and were followed by an order setting up the Minimum 
Wage Office. 


The National Wage Board. 


According to the order setting it up, the National Wage Board 
was intended to be an intermediate expert body responsible for 
handling any technical problems encountered by the joint boards 
and the Ministry of Labour. The presidential decree of 2 November 
1951 stated— 


Whereas . .. the operation of the said joint boards has not been entirely 
satisfactory up to now and experience has demonstrated the necessity of 
providing a technical and advisory directorate in order to facilitate the 
fulfilment of their duties by the said boards ; 

A National Wage Board shall be set up with responsibility for— 

(a) operating as a technical, directive and advisory body for the joint 
boards in determining minimum wages ; and 

(b) advising the Government in matters concerning general wage policy. 


Another section of the decree entrusted the board with the 
task of dividing the country into the proposed economic zones. 

The experts were ex officio members of the Board. Early in 
its proceedings Mr. Walling submitted a general programme of 
work in a memorandum dated 14 November expanding his earlier 
minute of 5 November on the need to set up an administrative 
unit to deal with minimum wages. This programme comprised 
the following points: the formation of an administrative unit ; 
the collection of statistics; the procedure for fixing the first mini- 
mum wage; the preparation of the report ; the meeting of the 
joint boards; the examination of their recommendations; and 
the drafting, in collaboration with the Minimum Wage Office, of a 
recommendation to the Minister. This programme was accepted 
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by the Board. It passed a resolution to submit the main point—the 
setting up of an administrative unit—to the Minister, who gave 
his approval. 

At the same time it took the first steps towards carrying out 
the programme. Two subcommittees were set up to deal respec- 
tively with the division of the country into economic zones for 
minimum wage purposes and the collection of labour statistics. 
A third subcommittee was set up to draw up the regulations for 
putting the minimum wage into effect. It first looked into the 
administrative arrangements required and proposed that there 
should be a department under a director, who would give guidance 
to the joint boards, and the National Wage Board itself, which 
would deal with questions affecting general wage policy. 

In the expert’s opinion, however, any decision to allocate such 
duties to the National Wage Board would involve a division of 
responsibilities that would not only be unnecessary and possibly 
troublesome, but might also give the Board a predominance that 
was not warranted by either its terms of reference or its composition. 
Furthermore, the need to go through another body could only hold 
up the introduction of the minimum wage. Apart from preparing 
a statistical questionnaire and accepting, on a purely provisional, 
tentative and administrative basis, the expert’s plan to divide the 
country into nine zones, the Board’s work had in practice been 
confined, at its increasingly infrequent meetings, to discussing the 
expert’s work. It was evident that the approval of a purely advisory 
body such as this was unnecessary. Its opinion might of course be 
of some value, but it would not carry a great deal of weight with 
either the employers or the workers, who were not represented 
on it. 

The expert, therefore, felt it necessary to find room for the 
employers and workers on the National Wage Board. The Minister 
accepted a proposal along these lines and at the end of March 
workers’ and employers’ representatives were invited to take part in 
its discussions. However, by this time the preparatory work had 
been done and the proposed minimum wage had gone before the 
joint board, which discussed it and made its own recommendations 
independently of the National Wage Board. Experience thus 
confirmed the expert’s opinion that the latter was simply a super- 
fluous cog in the machine. While recognising the part played by 
individual officials on the Board in the initial stages of the intro- 
duction of the minimum wage, he was convinced that the retention 
of the Board as an official body was no longer advisable. In the end, 
therefore, he came to the conclusion that it should be abolished 
and its duties transferred to a Minimum Wage Office, to be set up 
in conformity with the Code. 
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Minimum Wage Office. 


The main purpose of Mr. Walling’s first proposal to the Minister 
on 5 November concerned the formation of a Minimum Wage 
Office. The expert envisaged two ways of doing this— 


(1) by placing it under the General Inspector of Labour, assisted 
by (a) an economist responsible for keeping track of developments 
in the wage rates and industries concerned and for reporting 
thereon to the appropriate joint boards on the basis of the material 
available ; and (6) a labour inspector responsible for making 
known and enforcing the legislation and wage rates relating to 
the minimum wage ; or 

(2) by making it a separate department, though with the same 
staff, under its own director. 


The latter solution appeared to be preferable. It had the 
advantage of not adding to the already heavy burden on the 
General Inspector of Labour and it would create a specialised 
department which might later form the nucleus of a general wages 
office within the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare, which 
was due to be created under the Code. The expert, therefore, gave 
his support to this alternative ; the National Wage Board shared 
his view, and it was immediately accepted by the Minister. An 
economist from the Ministry was thereupon assigned the task of 
preparing wage statistics under Mr. Walling’s direction. At the 
end of February, however, urgent work in connection with the 
reorganisation of municipal finances obliged this official to suspend 
this work. 

In a minute dated 25 February, Mr. Walling recalled that the 
National Wage Board should act in an advisory rather than an 
administrative capacity and he urged the need for setting up the 
administrative unit for which approval had been given. It was 
needed to operate the minimum wage, apart from being the only 
way of training the necessary staff. An official of the Directorate 
of Statistics was attached to the mission as an economist and 
later transferred in the same capacity to the National Wages 
Office under a ministerial decree of 28 February setting up that 
department, with Mr. Walling as expert adviser. Subsequently 
a presidential decree was issued on 5 June appointing the members 
of the joint board for the textile industry and also appointing the 
head of the Labour Administrative Department as Minimum 
Wage Administrator. 

Later the expert again called attention to the urgent necessity 
of establishing a minimum wage administration, pointing out that 
the appointment of a permanent staff was essential for the work of 
fixing and applying the minimum wage after his own departure. 
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Conclusions 


Since the mission came to an end, the Government has intro- 
duced the minimum wage in the textile industry, under a presiden- 
tial order dated 13 February 1953, which fixed the minimum daily 
wage for textile and garment workers throughout Guatemala.! 
The preamble recalled the fundamental purpose of fixing a minimum 
wage for all workers in the industry, together with the various 
stages in its determination, viz. the preparatory study by the 
I.L.O. technical assistance mission, the recommendation by the 
industry’s joint board, the proposals to the Labour Administrative 
Department, and the approval given by the Social Security Insti- 
tution and the Bank of Guatemala— 


Whereas the Government of the Republic, desirous of following a suitable 
procedure in fixing the minimum wage, requested and obtained technical 
assistance from the International Labour Organisation, with the help of 
which an inquiry was made for the purpose of fixing a minimum wage in the 
textile and garment industries throughout the Republic ; 


Whereas the joint minimum wage board for the textile and garment 
industries made a recommendation for a minimum wage of 1.25 quetzals 
throughout the Republic for workers in those industries ; 

Whereas the Labour Administrative Department approves the fixing 
of a minimum wage at this level ; and both the Guatemalan Social Security 
Institution and the Monetary Board of the Bank of Guatemala are agreed 
that within their respective spheres a minimum wage of 1.25 quetzals will 
have no adverse effect upon the national economy ; .. . 


Section 1 states that— 


The minimum daily wage payable to workers in the textile and garment 
industries throughout the Republic shall be 1.25 quetzals. 


This sum must be paid irrespective of the type of remuneration 
or nature of the work, and—an important point—it is also payable 
to homeworkers. 

The Government had earlier acted on the National Wage 
Board’s recommendation concerning the division of the country 
into minimum wage zones. A presidential order was issued on 
11 November 1952 dividing the country into nine zones, with a 
joint board responsible for each.! The order made it clear that this 
was only an initial measure, which might be modified as necessary, 
and it left the way open for the appointment of joint boards for 
all or part of the country, as provided in the Labour Code. 

The introduction of a minimum wage on 13 February 1953 thus 
completed the task as far as the chosen industry was concerned 


“1 Text given in El Guatemalteco, Vol. CKXXVII, No. 90, 26 Feb. 1953. 
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and provided a complete example of the procedure for fixing a 
minimum wage in a single industry. Moreover, the division of the 
country into zones created a territorial framework for the general 
introduction of the minimum wage throughout the economy. The 
Guatemalan Government now has a model and the machinery for 
fixing such a wage for all classes of workers along the lines of the 
method evolved by the technical assistance mission. This method 
could also be used in other countries where conditions are sufficiently 
similar for it to be adapted or adopted. Wherever there are economic 
and social conditions akin to those in Guatemala, it is likely that 
the method of introducing a minimum wage employed there will 
prove a useful instrument in bettering the workers’ lot. 
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The System of Producers’ Councils 
in Yugoslavia 


by 
Leon GERSKOVIC 


An article published in the International Labour Review ' last 
year gave an account of some innovations in the economic structure 
of Yugoslavia since the war, particularly the management of under- 
takings by the workers employed in them. The following article 
explains another interesting post-war institution in Yugoslavia— 
producers’ councils—and discusses the role of these councils in the 
public and economic life of the country. 

The author, by virtue of his position since the war on a federal 
body concerned with legislation and the organisation of the new State, 
has been able to follow closely developments in the political and eco- 
nomic situation in Yugoslavia. 


THEORETICAL BAsIs 


"THE producers’ councils of Yugoslavia constitute a second 

chamber of representatives at various levels. They were first 
introduced at the local level, under the People’s Committees Act 
of 19 April 1952. The Constitutional Law of 13 January 1953 
extended the institution upwards by establishing these councils as 
second chambers of the Federal People’s Parliament and the 
people’s parliaments of the federated republics. In order that the 
significance of this original organ of popular representation and 
government may be understood, it will be necessary first of all to 
explain the theoretical principles on which it is based in a new type 
of State such as present-day Yugoslavia. 


 Radivoj Uvai¢: “ The Management of Undertakings by the Workers 
in Yugoslavia ”, Vol. LXIX, No. 3, Mar. 1954. 
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The Federative People’s Republic of Yugoslavia was born during 
the struggle of the people for liberty and came into legal existence 
as a result of the constitutional declaration made on 29 November 
1943 at the second sitting of the Yugoslav People’s Anti-Fascist 
Assembly of Liberation. The establishment of the People’s Republic 
was the outcome of a social revolution that developed during the 
war against fascism and was achieved by the forces that took part 
in the war. This revolutionary process draws its peculiar character 
from the fact that the war against the occupying Power was con- 
ducted by the great mass of the people, and particularly the workers, 
peasants and intellectuals. The body that organised these armed 
forces (the People’s Liberation Army, now known as the Yugoslav 
People’s Army) was the political party of the working class, the 
Communist party of Yugoslavia. All the government institutions 
of the pre-war régime—the courts of law, the administration and the 
police—sided with the occupying Power. When fighting the foreign 
enemy, the liberation forces were obliged to fight also against them, 
and this was why, during the war and on the liberation of some 
towns and areas, there was no return to the governmental system 
of pre-war Yugoslavia. Instead, power was exercised by liberation 
committees appointed by the people. As the struggle spread during 
the war years, so there grew up a network of these new political 
organs of democratic power, in the villages, districts and provinces 
at first, then in the anti-fascist national assemblies and the Yugoslav 
People’s Anti-Fascist Assembly of Liberation. When this last body 
laid the foundations for the present Federative People’s Republic, 
there was already in existence a whole structure of popular organs 
of democratic power. So it was that the total liberation of the 
country from the occupying forces eliminated not only the tempo- 
rary organs established by the occupying Power but also the 
government system of pre-war Yugoslavia, and that power was 
assumed by the toiling masses. The revolution was thus specifically 
socialist, since power returned to the people, who were determined 
to abolish private capitalist ownership of the means of production. 

After the victory and international recognition, the new State 
took on its permanent form according to the Constitution of 
January 1946 and the principles of public organisation that had 
matured during the war. The working people were not content 
merely to consolidate their revolutionary political power, but 
strove to accomplish a reform of the country’s economic and social 
organisation, i.e. to bring about nationalisation and agrarian reform 
as completely as possible. 

The process of nationalisation lasted until 1949. That process 
cannot be described here, but it should be pointed out that in 
Yugoslavia the transformation of the political structure and that 
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of the economic and social organisation were accomplished separ- 
ately. This is a characteristic peculiar to the Yugoslav socialist 
revolution. 

The Communists of Yugoslavia reached the conclusion that, if 
they did not wish their country to take the path that leads to 
bureaucratic despotism, they would have to build on the principle 
that the state machine must gradually disappear. This meant in 
practice referring various administrative functions to democra- 
tically elected bodies representing groups of the population and at 
the same time decentralising as much as possible the powers and 
responsibilities still devolving on the State. 

The Yugoslav theorists held that the ownership of property by 
the State is essentially a form not of socialist ownership but of 
state capitalism. Relationships such as are proper to socialism 
cannot be established if the expropriated means of production 
become state property, but only if they become the property of 
society and are placed under the control of representative bodies 
each acting within its jurisdiction. Public ownership is vested in 
society as a whole, and no particular organ of society has any right 
over it beyond those specifically allotted by law. This means in 
practice that government organs as such cannot have any right 
over property belonging to society. Precise powers of administra- 
tion and utilisation can belong only to the direct producers—the 
people who use the means of production for appropriate economic 
purposes. Consequently it is essential that the right of possession 
recognised as belonging to bodies representing groups of the popu- 
lation shall be based not on any principle of ownership but on the 
social functions that these groups are to perform. It is only on this 
basis that the national economy can be freed from control by the 
governmental machine. 

Probably the most original feature of socialism in Yugoslavia 
is the fact that the economic system is based on ownership of the 
means of production by society and on distribution of goods by the 
machinery of the market. 

Social planning should be reduced to action of a general nature 
by the community to remove undue inequalities in the distribution 
of the national income through loans, credits, taxation or similar 
means ; the current distribution of the national revenue on social 
lines should be effected through the market. To build an economy 
on the basis of joint ownership and administration by the people, 
to allow free play to economic factors while providing for action 
by the autonomous central bodies in order to avoid any lack of 
proportion in the national economy—such was the aim when the 
new economic system was set up. These independent central bodies 
must not be part of the general machinery of government, but must 
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be directly representative of the producers themselves who create 
the national income. The existence of a commodity market, and of 
production conditioned by it, depends not on socialist ideas or 
subjective desires but on objective productive forces. Markets and 
market-conditioned production must exist until the community 
succeeds in producing so much that each member can satisfy his 
needs without having recourse to the market. Failure to recognise 
this involves hampering social development and strengthening 
bureaucracy. Production dependent on the market, and the market 
itself, are thus not anti-social in themselves if the following condi- 
tions are present : the producers control the means of production ; 
they receive a due return for the additional wealth they have 
created ; and the system of production and administration adopted 
excludes all exploitation of man by man. 

Every revolution necessarily reinforces the power of the 
executive official and of the government machine from which he 
draws his strength. Hence the necessity for a bitter struggle against 
the enemies of the revolution, who are always numerous. The 
political forces that make the revolution therefore require strong 
discipline and ideological unity ; and so the process of revolution 
creates organised, unitary political parties which, when the victory 
comes, seize power and strive to liquidate the parties of their 
adversaries. This process is particularly accentuated in countries 
that have no experience of bourgeois democracy but have lived 
under dictatorial régimes, because their revolutionary parties have 
not been able to develop save as illegal, subversive organisations. 
Once in power, these parties expand ; but their organic and ideo- 
logical unity becomes an essential condition, without which they 
cannot perform their revolutionary tasks, particularly in back- 
ward countries. 

However, when the danger caused by class enemies has been 
eliminated, the existence of the party in a socialist society becomes 
a risk for the working class itself. In a society organised on the 
basis of self-administration by the various institutions—in the 
fields of education, health, welfare, local government, etc.—not 
only are parties unnecessary but their existence and proliferation 
would be a dangerous obstacle to the growth of self-government. 
In a society organised in this way, the working class should parti- 
cipate directly in politics through its immediate representatives, 
without the intervention of a party to organise its political life. 
It will therefore be necessary in advanced socialist societies to have, 
in the place of a party system, a political life organised without 
parties of any kind. This was the objective chosen by the Yugo- 
slav Communists. Today there are still Communist organisations 
and associations, but their task is not to direct the political life of 
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the country but to organise the system of self-administration and to 
raise the level of awareness of the working class to such an extent 
that it will be possible one day for the party to cease to be a political 
organisation.! 

It is pointed out above that state controls will diminish and 
disappear only if the functions in question are transferred to organs 
of popular self-government. It follows that an organisation based 
on public ownership, a market economy and production dependent 
on the market is only possible if machinery for economic self- 
administration is established. Self-administration by sectors of 
society in economic and other fields makes it possible for the party 
system also—the last vestige of the class society—to disappear. In 
reaching these conclusions, the Yugoslav socialist thinkers were 
obliged to work out a general plan for a system of self-administration 
by members of society that would permit such new socialist and 
democratic relationships to develop. This general plan is not the 
product of dogma but of social evolution. 

Today the outlines of the new social organisation are already 
visible in certain provisions of the Constitution. According to the 
spirit of the Constitutional Law ?, “ social self-government ” means 
two things: on the one hand self-administration of economic 
units—i.e., undertakings ; and on the other hand self-administration 
by all workers belonging to local government units (the towns and 
districts). The former consists of collective control of each under- 
taking by the workers directly concerned, acting through their 
representative organs—the workers’ council and the management 
committee. The State is not entitled to intervene in the activity 
of undertakings ; it may only ensure that this activity remains 
within the rules laid down by law. In other words it engages in 
supervision analogous to that exercised by the government over 
capitalist undertakings in bourgeois-liberal countries. Self-admi- 
nistration by the workers at the local government level means that 


1 This process of transforming the Communist political party into an 
ideological association is only beginning. The problem is being widely 
discussed in Yugoslavia with the object of operating the change in an appro- 
priate and satisfactory way. However, it is still dangerous to take this 
course too hastily or to introduce a multi-party system, as has been pro- 
posed, since class divisions persist, particularly in the rural areas, and 
there is also the risk of international tension. In these circumstances an 
organised political including the most conscious Communists still has 
an important part to play and is in fact a guarantee of socialist and demo- 
cratic development. 

* The Constitutional Law concerning the principles of the social and 
political order in the Federative People’s Republic of Yugoslavia was pro- 
mulgated on 13 January 1953. This amends the Constitution of 1946, giving 
constitutional status to the changes in social relationships introduced 
in 1950—i.e., since the issue of the Act concerning the collective administra- 
tion of economic undertakings by the workers. 
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the workers themselves direct their operations and organise their 
own lives. A large part of the surplus value of labour goes to the 
funds of the unit of local government, which spends this money 
either on economic equipment or on public works. The local unit 
thus becomes also an economic association and the basis of the life 
of society. The administrative organs of the towns and districts are 
the “ people’s committees ”, which are elective and manage all the 
affairs of the unit. It is expected that with the passage of time the 
major part of the national income will be at their disposal, and only 
the strictly necessary minimum will be withheld for general govern- 
ment expenditure. These people’s committees are at the same time 
organs of government and perform all the functions of the State 
within their jurisdiction. There are no other executive organs or 
local representatives of the central authorities. 

Local self-administration has thus reached in Yugoslavia the 
most advanced stage possible. The higher organs of government 
can only influence the work of the people’s committees by actual 
legislation or by supervising the legality of the committees’ work. 
There is no hierarchical subordination of the organs of local govern- 
ment to those of the centre, except in so far as concerns state 
security and national defence. The organs of government at higher 
levels are also organs of self-administration, the only difference 
being that they administer the common interests of a larger com- 
munity. They, too, are elective and may be revoked. The executive 
is entirely subordinate to the representative organs, since the 
tendency in Yugoslavia is to establish as far as possible a parlia- 
mentary system of government. Furthermore, the system of self- 
government has been established not only in economic and admi- 
nistrative affairs but also in health, education and many other 
public and local services. The tendency is for all institutions and 
all services to be self-governing and to depend directly on those 
persons who are most concerned in their success. When such a 
system is complete, the society built up in Yugoslavia will effectively 
and evidently be one of socialism on a democratic foundation. 


The purpose of the above account of the underlying principles 
and ideas is to enable the reader to understand how the idea of 
establishing councils of producers as a second representative 
chamber was conceived. 

Despite all we have said above, classes continue to exist in 
Yugoslavia. There is still a peasant class, which includes about 
60 per cent. of the population. As a rule the peasants cultivate on 
an individual basis ; they are workers and private capitalists at the 
same time. Although public ownership has been introduced in 
some branches of agriculture, individua] cultivation with some 
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elements of capitalism is the foundation of agricultural output. 
The bourgeoisie, too, has not completely disappeared from the 
cities. Many former capitalists have become public officials, or work 
in socialist undertakings, but their bias in favour of a capitalist 
economy has not disappeared, and it comes out in various ways. 
Moreover there are several intermediate classes, subsisting one way 
or another on individual earnings. The change to socialism is 
therefore not complete. With such a class structure, the working 
class is the only one really interested in the creation of a classless 
society and in the establishment of new social relationships. The 
State as the organ of a governing class—the working class—is still 
indispensable. The question therefore is how to develop the new 
democracy, the new system of government in which the workers 
and all those concerned participate without distinction of class; 
how to organise the State and the state machine so that they 
remain organs of the working class without increasing the power of 
the working class party, which will necessarily exercise control, in 
the name of the working class, not only over government in the old 
sense but also over all the self-governing organs of society. It has 
been pointed out that such an increase in the power of the party 
would be a danger for the working class itself, for such a party 
inevitably becomes identified with the state machine and takes 
power out of the hands of the working class. It was therefore 
necessary to find a form of state organisation that would give a 
dominant place to the working class without the aid of the working 
class party—a system that would enable the working class to have 
a direct and powerful influence over the organs of government 
although not acting through a party at all. It is by the establish- 
ment of the producers’ councils that this problem is being solved 
in Yugoslavia today. 

The producers’ councils are the second chamber of the people’s 
committees, and of the people’s parliaments of the republics and 
the People’s Federal Assembly. According to the original idea, the 
producers (workers and peasants) and the civil servants belonging 
to economic units (undertakings) are to elect delegates to the pro- 
ducers’ councils, which thus represent the undertakings. The 
minimum number of votes necessary for the election of a delegate 
to the appropriate producers’ council must therefore depend in 
principle not on the number of constituents but on the economic 
sector, determined according to the social character of its pro- 
duction. Since the working class now produces most of society’s 
goods, owing to the great development of industry as compared 
with agriculture, it has the majority in the producers’ councils 
according to the rules laid down. The producers’ councils have, in 
economic matters, the same rights as the corresponding first 
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chambers (the Federal Council, the councils of the republics and 
the town and district councils), which are elected by all citizens on 
the principle of universal suffrage. Consequently the producers’ 
councils have the same powers of decision as the other represen- 
tative bodies in economic questions and in the distribution of the 
national income. This enables the working class, although a 
numerical minority, to have a direct influence on affairs of state ; 
its dominant role is thus ensured without the aid of the party. 

When the first producers’ councils were established, it was 
believed in some quarters that they were a permanent feature of 
socialist democracy and would be indispensable to any country 
constructing a socialist society. In Yugoslavia, however, it is felt 
that, though a democratic institution, the producers’ councils are 
only provisional ; they are necessary only in insufficiently developed 
countries where the working class does not make up a majority of 
the population. Where it does, producers’ councils will probably 
not be necessary ; and they will no longer be necessary in Yugo- 
slavia when the structure of the country’s agrarian economy has 
been modified. Even at present there are no producers’ councils 
in the Yugoslav cities—they are considered superfluous, since as a 
tule the workers and civil servants form a majority of the popu- 
lation. 


The institution of producers’ councils has been much criticised 
by the democrats. Their first and most powerful argument is that 
such councils involve discrimination between citizens since, when 
the members of representative bodies are being elected, some 
persons (the “ non-producers ”) will vote only once whereas the 
others will vote twice. This criticism might be justified if the 
producers’ councils directly represented the producers ; but they 
do not. In fact, it is the undertakings that the councils represent, 
and only the producers that belong to undertakings participate in 
the elections to the producers’ councils. For instance, a man who 
works in an establishment not classified as an economic undertak- 
ing, although he is a producer, does not participate in the elections ; 
whereas an administrative employee in an undertaking does 
participate, although he is not a producer. In the same way, 
according to Marxist doctrine all independent professional workers 
(writers, artists, scientists) are considered as producers ; but they 
do not participate in the elections to the producers’ councils. 
Consequently there is no discrimination between citizens in respect 
of their individual qualities ; their right to take part in the elections 
depends on whether they belong to the organised economy. If, 
with the class structure as it actually is in Yugoslavia today, no 
producers’ councils existed at all, there would be real unjustified 
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discrimination, as regards the distribution of the national income, 
between economic producers and other persons. 

As has already been pointed out, it is the people’s committees 
of the towns and districts, the parliaments of the republics and the 
Federal Assembly that decide regarding the use to which the surplus 
value of labour are to be put. The role of the Federal Assembly is 
particularly important, because it has to decide regarding economic 
measures that have a profound effect on the distribution of the 
national income and consequently of the surplus value of labour. If, 
with the present structure of the population, the producers’ councils 
did not exist, the representatives of the non-producers and of the 
producers responsible for less than half the national income (i.e. the 
peasants) could decide—even against working class interests— 
regarding the distribution of this surplus value, although most 
of it is produced by the working class. This latter class would 
not enjoy the same rights—it would in fact be exploited by the 
remainder of the population—if it could not exert an influence over 
the distribution of the surplus value corresponding to its partici- 
pation in the creation of the surplus. This is why, under a system 
of self-government such as is being built up in Yugoslavia, the 
producers’ councils are indispensable to ensure the influence of 
the working class in the distribution of the surplus value of their 
Jabour. 

Secondly, the system of producers’ councils is criticised for 
diminishing the rights and social functions of the working peasants. 
This criticism is unfounded. First of all, the peasants have a major- 
ity in the town and district councils, the councils of the republics 
and the Federal Assembly ; and these bodies have the same powers 
in economic affairs as the producers’ councils. In this respect, 
therefore, the influence of the peasant class is ensured and its 
interests safeguarded. Moreover the peasants, particularly those 
belonging to undertakings, wil] be able through the producers’ 
councils to exert a direct influence on economic questions of a non- 
agricultural character. It is precisely by means of producers’ 
councils, and their participation in the discussion of industrial, 
commercial and transport problems, that the peasants are able to 
express their needs and demands in other sectors of the ecoonomy— 
much more effectively than they could through the machinery of 
the State. Lastly, the proportion of representatives of the peasants, 
based on their contribution to the economy, is such that they will 
often have a predominant influence. There are districts and even 
whole republics where the gross product of agriculture! is either 
greater than or roughly equal to the gross output of al] the other 


1 In the terminology of the Yugoslav economic plans, gross product means 
the total value of new produce without deduction of any kind. 
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branches of the economy together. Consequently, although they 
are fundamentally an instrument of the working class, the pro- 
ducers’ councils do not diminish the role and the influence of 
agricultural producers in affairs of the State and of society. 

In conclusion, the following words of Edvard Kardelj at the 
vote on the Constitutional Law will serve to indicate the signifi- 
cance of the producers’ councils as part of the system of socialist 
democracy : 


In establishing the producers’ councils— 

(a) we give the working class as a whole, and not merely its advance 
guard, a leading social role to play, a democratic role free from all bureau- 
cracy ; 

(b) we prevent the restriction of the political rights of the anti-socialist 
forces from affecting the working class or from acting as a brake on the 
development of socialist relationships ; 


(c) at the same time we enable agricultural workers to express themselves 
fully through democratic machinery and to continue to act in common with 
the working class, without thereby enabling the reactionary or conservative 
tendencies of the peasantry to have an effect on such action ; these tendencies 
will spend their strength within the democratic system and it will no longer 
be necessary to provide for their supervision by special bureaucratic control. 


STRUCTURE OF THE PRODUCERS’ COUNCILS AND 
ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


The definition of “ producer ” given above provides an answer 
in advance to the basic question of membership of the producers’ 
councils. However, in a country like Yugoslavia, where many part- 
time peasants are employed also as industrial workers, particularly 
in the building trades, there is a permanent danger that personnel 
from the technical and commercial managements of undertakings 
may frequently be elected to the councils. The first electoral rules 
contained a provision barring such persons from membership. 
There was a similar provision regarding election to the workers’ 
councils of undertakings ; furthermore, three-quarters of the mem- 
bers of these councils had to be workers engaged in production 
or other basic jobs. However, it was found that the producers’ 
councils at the local level were in many cases inferior in ability to the 
corresponding town and district councils ; accordingly the new 
rules permit the election not only of directors and other managerial 
personnel but also of trade union and co-operative officials if they 
are directly chosen as candidates by the workers. These rules, it is 
true, involve the danger that non-manual workers and officials 
may predominate in the producers’ councils, but it was considered 
that this danger could better be counteracted by political means 
than by a formal prohibition. 
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In order that the members of the producers’ councils may be 
able to do their duty as representatives of undertakings, they are 
required above al] to remain in permanent contact with these 
undertakings. In other words they must continue their regular work 
and cannot become professional politicians or officials of executive 
organs. For this reason the producers’ councils will prove a formid- 
able obstacle to any bureaucratic tendency on the part of Yugo- 
slavia’s representative bodies. 

It has already been pointed out that producers working in 
undertakings are, as a rule, to participate in the elections of the 
members of producers’ councils on a scale directly proportionate 
to their contribution to production for society. However, having 
regard to the great structural diversity of the national economy, 
including as it does undertakings of all sorts and sizes as well as 
individual producers in agriculture and industry, the problem 
of the structure of the producers’ councils and of elections to them 
is extremely complex. Furthermore, in Yugoslavia the various 
units of the Federation differ one from another not only in size but 
also in economic structure. In these circumstances, it would not 
be proper for a single republic to be represented by an unduly large 
number of members in the Federal Producers’ Council. 


The Size of the Councils 


In the determination of the number of members who should 
sit on producers’ councils it was necessary first to decide what 
relation there should be between these numbers and those of the 
first chambers at the various levels—whether each producers’ 
council should have the same number of members as the correspond- 
ing first chamber, or a smaller number, or whether the two figures 
could be quite independent. As the two chambers were to have 
equal rights, numerical equality appeared desirable, particularly 
since joint decisions are taken in some cases (for instance, regarding 
the designation of the executive organs and of officers). There was, 
however, also an argument for making the producers’ councils 
smaller, namely the view that they ought not to take up the time 
of too many producers, since—as stated above—members were not 
to give up their productive work. Then again, the desirability of 
having the greatest possible number of undertakings represented 
in each producers’ council was an argument for making the number 
of members independent of that of the first chamber. To adopt 
this last procedure would certainly have best suited the particular 
character of the producers’ councils, and would also have consider- 
ably simplified the electoral operations; but it was not adopted, 
because of the constitutional position of the producers’ councils with- 
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in the whole representative system and their relationship to the first 
chambers. Instead, the present legislation governing the structure 
and size of the producers’ councils includes the following provisions. 

At the local level the producers’ council has two-thirds as many 
members as the corresponding town or district council, whatever 
the size of that body may be. This provision reflects the widespread 
view that the producers’ councils should not be too large. In order 
to determine the number of members of the producers’ councils 
in the republics and the Federal Assembly, the first step was to 
fix the number of “ productive inhabitants ” to be represented by 
each member of the council ; in fixing this number the intention 
was to make the producers’ councils smaller than the corresponding 
first chambers. Accordingly, one member of the Federal Pro- 
ducers’ Council is elected for every 70,000 productive inhabitants ; 
at the republic level, the number of inhabitants to each delegate 
depends upon the size of the particular republic, but the producers’ 
council is always smaller than the corresponding first chamber. 

The reason for fixing the number of members according to 
the number of “ productive inhabitants ” is as follows. The value 
of a vote in the elections should not vary—within a given group'— 
from one republic to another, for such inequality would prejudice 
the constitutional position of the republics in the Federal Assembly. 
This criterion having been introduced at the federal level, it was 
also used for the sake of consistency to determine the number of 
members of the producers’ councils in the republics. The term 
“ productive inhabitant ” includes not only every manual or non- 
manual worker but also any person dependent on such a worker. 
This definition was necessary in order to maintain equality between 
industry and agriculture. The concept of a producer in agriculture 
is so elastic that a distinction can hardly be made between a 
peasant and the members of his family ; in a peasant household 
all the members—except the very young and the very old—take 
part in production. In an average industrial worker’s family, 
on the other hand, only two members are normally employed. 
Consequently the true numerical relation between the agricultural 
population and that engaged in other branches of the economy 
would not be preserved if the constituencies were to include active 
producers only ; for in agriculture all family members must be 
regarded as producers, even though their contribution, whether 
in hours of work or in output, may be very small. 

The number of members of the existing producers’ councils, 
determined according to the above-mentioned criteria, is as 
follows : 15-100 in the towns and districts ; in the republics, 107 


1 The group system is explained below. 
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in Serbia, 107 in Croatia, 72 in Slovenia, 82 in Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
74 in Macedonia and 52 in Montenegro ; the Federal Producers’ 
Council has 202 members. 

This method of determining the number of members of the 
producers’ councils has been subjected to considerable criticism 
on the ground that, having no regard to the economic structure, 
it cannot give sufficient representation to all branches. It may be 
replied, however, that the other method, according to which the 
number of members of the producers’ councils would depend not 
on the size of the first chambers but only on the economic structure, 
would have had an improper effect on the constitutional relationship 
between the producers’ councils and the corresponding first cham- 
bers. Secondly, the system of determining the size of the producers’ 
councils according to the number of “ productive inhabitants ” 
has in fact no repercussion on the internal structure of the councils ; 
the figures are chosen merely in order to ensure a satisfactory 
number of members and the proper representation of each of the 
republics in the Federal Producers’ Council. 


The Structure of the Councils 


In order that the working class might effectively play a lead- 
ing part through the producers’ councils, it was necessary to lay 
down the principle that the various “ sectors ” and “ branches ” ! 
of the Yugoslav economy should be represented in the councils 
according to the contribution made by each to “ social produc- 
tion ”—i.e., to national income. The first problem therefore was 
to decide whether each branch should form a separate group in 
the producers’ councils and have a certain number of representa- 
tives, or whether council] members should be grouped by sectors 
(in which case several branches would belong to the same group). 

If the structure of the councils had been based on the branch, 
there would have been an excessive degree of subdivision since, 
in Yugoslavia, industry alone is classified in 17 branches. It might 
happen, for instance, that in a given branch the constituency for 
election of a member of the Federal Producers’ Council, if deter- 
mined in accordance with the criteria mentioned above, would 
include a whole republic, or perhaps a still larger area. This would 
make the electoral operations considerably more difficult. A similar 
position might also arise within the more backward republics. 


? According to the nomenclature adopted in the Yugoslav economic 

. plans, the following are classified as economic “ sectors ” : industry, including 
mining ; agriculture; forestry and timber; building ; communications ; 
commerce; the hotel and tourist trade; and handicrafts. Economic 
“ branches ” are divisions of the sectors—for instance, within industry and 
mining there are the metal industry, the mining industry, etc. 
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At the town and district level also, if one were to divide the 
30-70 members of a producers’ council according to the economic 
branches concerned, it is doubtful whether all the branches 
could be represented at all. Accordingly, when the present rules 
were issued to govern the election of members of local producers’ 
councils, it was decided to place producers in comprehensive 
groups, each composed of several economic sectors: industry, 
commerce and timber composed one group, commerce and the 
hotel trade the second, handicrafts the third and agriculture the 
fourth. But when the Constitutional Law determined the structure 
of the federal and republic producers’ councils, only two groups 
were established : agriculture on the one hand and all the remain- 
ing sectors on the other. The same system was then transferred 
to the local producers’ councils. However, it was found at the 
last elections that this system does not enable the interests of all 
the sectors to be represented, still less those of all the separate 
branches ; and so, after the elections, discussion of the question 
of grouping within the councils was resumed. All this shows how 
difficult it is to find a system for the election of members of the 
councils that will satisfy every basic requirement. 

If groups in the producers’ councils are to depend on economic 
sectors or branches, it will be necessary to determine the number 
of members of the council for each such group. Due proportion 
may be established by dividing the total national income of the 
Federation, or the corresponding figure for the republic or district, 
by the number of members of the appropriate producers’ council. 
The resulting figure will be in terms of total value of production, 
and the number of members of the council to be allotted to each 
group will be obtained by dividing that figure by the value of the 
total production of the group. At the last elections, effective mem- 
bership of the higher councils of producers was as shown in the table. 


MEMBERSHIP OF FEDERAL AND REPUBLIC PRODUCERS’ COUNCILS 


Federal council Republic councils 


Republic 
Agriculture 


Serbia. . . 50 
Croatia .. 33 
Slovenia . . 13 
Bosnia-Her- 

zogovina 22 
Macedonia . 29 
Montenegro 22 


Total. .. 
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Determination of Constituencies 


The most difficult of the problems raised by the regulation 
of elections to the producers’ councils is how to determine the 
constituencies within the various economic groups so that under- 
takings may be adequately represented. First of all, it is clear 
that each undertaking can hardly form a constituency of its own; 
this would be possible only in the case of very large undertakings, 
and even then only for election to the local producers’ council. 
Secondly, constituencies cannot be established within groups 
according to the aggregate output of the undertakings concerned 
(i.e. the undertakings having a joint output equal to that allotted 
to one member of the council in that particular group would form 
a constituency). This would be equivalent, in the long run, to dis- 
criminatory evaluation of the work of persons employed in different 
undertakings but belonging to the same occupation, and identical 
evaluation of the work of the whole personnel of an undertaking 
despite their occupational differences. So it was assumed that 
each worker contributes in the same proportion to the over-all 
output of his group. On the basis of this principle, the size of 
the constituency is determined by the number of manual and non- 
manual workers occupied in the group concerned. The actual 
figure is obtained by dividing the total number of workers in an 
economic group by the number of members of the council which 
it is to elect. This gives the number of producers in the appro- 
priate group who are to elect one member of the producers’ council. 

The size of constituencies varies from one level to another 
(Federation, republics, districts or towns). 

At the local level (districts or towns), each constituency is 
composed, in the non-agricultural sectors, of one or several under- 
takings ; if a given undertaking has a sufficiently large personnel, 
it will form a constituency and elect a delegate itself. The under- 
takings are brought together on a territorial basis and not accord- 
ing to the economic branch, sector, etc. The latter course would 
have been the more appropriate, but it would have been more 
difficult to apply, since it would have been impossible to establish 
organs to direct and conduct the elections. In the agricultural 
group (except the industries allied to agriculture), the constituencies 
are purely territorial, since agriculture is not as a rule organised 
in “economic units ”. 

At the federal and republic levels, the constituencies (in both 
industry and agriculture) have hitherto consisted of electoral 
districts corresponding to a large extent to the administrative 
districts. In industry and in agriculture separately, the number 
of members of the various producers’ councils to be elected by 
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each administrative district was determined on the basis of the 
prescribed criteria. If an administrative district had not itself 
a sufficient number of producers, it was combined with another 
district for electoral purposes. This frequently happened in the 
case of agriculture. 

The whole system of defining constituencies at the federal 
and republic levels in both industry and agriculture suffers from 
one fundamental drawback : it does not give the undertakings a 
sufficient opportunity to express their views. The fact that, when 
the present electoral system was being prepared, there were no 
associations of undertakings in the various economic branches 
such as would have made it possible to establish constituencies on 
the same basis contributed greatly to the decision to adopt the pres- 
ent system. It was expected that in the course of time the under- 
takings would associate in trade chambers or some other way, but 
associations could not be set up simply for the purpose of the elec- 
tions. If associations and chambers arose in the normal course of 
events it would then be possible to establish corresponding consti- 
tuencies. The whole system of election to the producers’ councils 
is therefore provisional and will probably have to be reformed 
before the next elections. 


Direct or Indirect Elections ? 


According to the original idea, by which the structure of the 
producers’ councils was to have been based on the undertaking 
or class of undertakings, the choice between direct or indirect 
elections would not affect the democratic character of the elec- 
tions. The members of the councils would have been elected by 
the undertakings, acting either separately or in associations cover- 
ing the various economic branches. In these circumstances the 
delegates could have been elected either directly by the producers 
or by their representatives on the workers’ councils. This latter 
method would also have increased the responsibility of members 
of the producers’ councils, for it would have been more definite 
and direct. Furthermore, it would have rendered the revocation 
system more effective, since each member of a producers’ council 
would have been more closely linked to the interests of his under- 
taking or economic branch. In this way the councils would have 
been not only generally representative organs but also—and more 
so—associations of undertakings on a territorial basis (this question 
is re-examined below). The method of election through the workers’ 
councils was worked out and applied at the first elections to the 
district and town producers’ councils, but was modified by the 
Act governing elections to the producers’ councils at the federal 
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and republic levels. At this latter stage, the opinion prevailed 
that the elections to the local producers’ councils should be more 
direct, so that the election of members of the federal and republic 
councils (who are chosen by the members of the local councils) 
should not be doubly indirect. The members of the federal and 
republic producers’ councils are chosen by electoral colleges com- 
posed of the members (belonging to the respective groups) of the 
local producers’ councils in the electoral district (which may com- 
prise several administrative districts) ; as there were no associations 
or chambers of undertakings, it was agreed that members of the 
local councils should be regarded as representing all undertakings 
within the territory concerned ; so, at the elections at the federal 
and republic levels, each member of a local producers’ council 
voted in his electoral college on behalf of as many producers as he 
represented locally ; and as he had himself been directly elected, 
he expressed the wishes of the electorate. The electoral colleges 
thus established are provisionally replacing associations of under- 
takings in the respective economic groups. The fundamental 
weakness of this system of electoral colleges is that the responsi- 
bility of members of the producers’ councils at the federal and 
republic levels is considerably lessened, for there is no permanent 
constituency to which an individual delegate is responsible ; but 
it is practically impossible, technically speaking, to organise direct 
elections. 

Candidature 


In Yugoslavia the system of presenting candidates for election 
to any representative body shows a tendency towards the estab- 
lishment of a democratic system without parties. Under all 
democratic systems known hitherto, the political parties play a 
leading part. These parties, and more particularly their central 
offices, usually designate the candidates. Even under the most 
democratic régimes the citizens cannot choose any candidate not 
designated by the political parties ; and under a bi-party system 
their choice is restricted to two candidates only. The exercise of 
the democratic right to vote is consequently restricted ; and it is 
restricted still further where there is only one party in the State, 
for election then means only the confirmation of the candidates 
put forward by the party. In Yugoslavia there is no real need to 
establish a multi-party system ; nor are there any forces that could 
organise alternative parties, for the party system is a result of the 
class struggle, and the bourgeoisie is much too weak for organisa- 
tion. The establishment of several parties, so that citizens can 
choose between a number of candidates, would in fact be a retro- 
grade step, for it would enable the exploiting classes and the 
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adversaries of working class power to organise politically and to 
fight against the dominance of socialist relations in the community. 
The growth of a socialist democracy should tend towards neither 
the establishment of a multi-party system nor the maintenance of 
the one-party régime, but towards the creation of a system in which 
candidates for election are not designated by parties. It is for 
this reason that in Yugoslavia a scheme has been introduced 
by which the candidates are nominated at meetings of electors. 
In other words, the citizens belonging to a unit which has to elect 
delegates to a local representative organ are entitled to nominate 
their candidates at their own meetings. It is even laid down that, 
for the election of members of the people’s committees, meetings 
of electors must designate at least twice as many candidates as 
there are seats to be filled. Since any meeting of persons belonging 
to a constituency may nominate a candidate, it happens in practice 
that several candidates are nominated for a given seat on a people’s 
committee. This occurred at the elections of 1952 and 1953. The 
first big step has thus been taken towards a system of non-party 
candidature. 

As regards the elections to the producers’ councils, there was 
a double intention : to establish a system of non-party candidature 
and to enable the undertakings to be more adequately represented. 
It was therefore laid down that the workers belonging to under- 
takings may arrange electoral meetings and nominate their candi- 
dates for election to the producers’ councils. A candidate for 
election to a local producers’ council is any person who has been 
nominated by a meeting of the electors ; and a candidate for election 
to a producers’ council at the federal or republic level is any person 
who has been nominated by one-quarter of the meetings of electors. 
From among these candidates the members of the appropriate 
producers’ council are chosen by the electoral colleges. In this 
way, due effect is given to the wishes of the personnel of under- 
takings. 

Despite the faults of the system, due mainly to the lack of 
economic associations or chambers, the elections of November 1953 
gave good results as regards the composition of the producers’ 
councils. The composition of the Federal Producers’ Council was 
as follows : workers, 41 ; cultivators, 15 ; members of agricultural 
associations, 12; trade union officials, 37; salaried employees (in 
undertakings), 86 ; handicraftsmen, 3. 

The composition of the producers’ council of the Republic 
of Serbia was as follows : miners, 4 ; industrial workers, 25 ; agri- 
cultural workers, 6; cultivators, 23; trade union officials, 14; 
salaried employees (in undertakings), 33. 

It should be noted that the principle of non-party elections 
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was already applied at the first (local) elections long before the 
election of the producers’ councils at the federal and republic 
levels. The producers generally chose the persons they thought 
most suited to represent their interests. The trade union organisa- 
tions exerted a great influence on these elections, for they strove 
to secure the return of a number of their officials who might 
directly represent the interests of trade union members in the 
higher representative bodies. 


Powers and Duties of the Producers’ Councils 


The powers and duties of the producers’ councils as part of 
the representative system are dictated by two facts: they are an 
emanation of the principal units of the national economy ; and 
their members—even after election—remain in their normal 
employment so as to be able to speak effectively for the interests 
they represent. For these reasons the producers’ councils are not 
to take part in all acts of government, but only in those that 
concern the distribution of the surplus value of labour, general eco- 
nomic problems, and questions particularly relating to the interests 
of undertakings and of producers themselves. If the councils were 
to engage in the other political or governmental activity proper 
to representative organs, the resulting large volume of work would 
necessarily involve a loss of contact with the undertakings and their 
needs. 

Although, therefore, the producers’ councils do not take part 
in all the duties and activities of the representative system to which 
they belong, it is nevertheless laid down as a principle that—on 
matters within their jurisdiction—they shall enjoy the same 
rights as the corresponding first chambers. Decisions in these 
matters may only be taken by both bodies in agreement. If no 
such agreement can be reached, a joint committee is set up, which 
seeks to reconcile the conflicting views and refers the matter back 
to the two chambers. If after 24 hours at the Jocal level, or seven 
days in the Federal Assembly and the assemblies of the republics, 
there is still no agreement, an exceptional situation is considered 
to have arisen. Local disputes are then decided by the appropriate 
republic assembly, the two chambers of which meet in joint sitting ; 
if the dispute is at the federal or republic level, the chambers 
are dissolved and new elections held. It is thus impossible for 
either chamber to impose its will on the other in any matter in 
which their rights are equal. This equality extends also to the 
right to initiate legislation. In all matters in which the two cham- 
bers decide jointly, the right of initiation, including the right 
to have a question placed on the agenda, lies with either chamber. 
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Furthermore, the producers’ council can require its first chamber 
to examine questions for which the latter alone has jurisdiction. 
Each chamber is empowered separately to examine the credentials 
of its own members, to determine its standing orders and to appoint 
its officers. There is thus no possibility of either one assuming 
superiority over the other. 

Both locally and at the higher levels, the producers’ councils 
are empowered, as representative organs of government, to deal 
with three categories of questions : 


(1) Economic, labour and social security matters, with regard 
to which the councils decide on an equal footing with the first 
chambers. Dealing with such questions is the most important 
duty of the councils, and accounts for the bulk of their work. In 
these fields the council acts as a representative body with legislative 
and politica] powers, and enjoys the same rights as the first chamber. 
Through the producers’ councils the working class may have a 
direct effect on state policy. It is in virtue of this power that the 
councils take decisions regarding the distribution of the surplus 
value of labour; they thus extend the influence of producers up- 
wards from the undertakings in which they are employed to the 
level of general economic and social policy. The matters considered 
as belonging to this category are enumerated in section 34 of the 
Constitutional Law! (for the Federal Assembly), the corresponding 


1 Section 34 of the Constitutional Law lays down that in the Federal 
Assembly the first chamber and the council of producers participate, with 
equal rights, in— 

(i) decisions regarding the amendment of the Constitution ; 


(ii) approval of the federal economic plan and federal budget, the final 
balance sheet for execution of the federal economic plan, and the final 
accounts for execution of the federal budget ; 


(iii) the introduction of exclusively federal legislation concerning : cur- 
rency, the credit system, banks and financial operations ; social security ; the 
civil code; patents, trademarks, samples and models; taxes; customs ; 
foreign exchange ; bills of exchange, cheques and other media of payment ; 
insurance ; standards ; election and revocation of the people’s deputies; 

(iv) the introduction of basic laws on: planned management of the 
national economy; economic units; communications; budgets; taxes ; 
exploitation of natural wealth and power ; labour ; 

(v) the ratification of international treaties on economic affairs, labour 
and social security ; 

(vi) decisions regarding conformity between the Constitutions of the 
Republics, or — or federal legislation, and the federal Constitution 
(if the two chambers participated in enactment of the federal laws) ; 


(vii) the decision to hold a referendum on any economic, labour or social 
security question ; 

(viii) decisions to prolong the term of the Assembly, to terminate such 
prolongation, or to dissolve the Assembly ; 


(footnote continued overleaf ) 
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passages of the constitutional laws of the Republics, and section 45 
of the general Act concerning people’s committees. 

Apart from these matters, the producers’ councils at the local 
level have the right, jointly with the town and district councils, 
to decide regarding the establishment of undertakings and other 
economic organisations. This is the most important function of 
the people’s committees? in economic affairs. Section 45 of the 
People’s Committees Act provides that the producers’ councils 
shall decide—jointly and equally with the town and district coun- 
cils—regarding any other economic question that lies within the 
jurisdiction of the committees. The new decrees governing relation- 
ships within the economy have increased the number of these 
questions, and show a tendency to intensify the economic func- 
tions of the local representative machinery, which thus becomes 
—with the undertakings themselves—the essential factor in the 
economic and social organisation of the country. This naturally 
involves an extension of the powers of the producers’ councils. ? 


(2) The second group of functions of the producers’ councils 
includes matters on which the two chambers decide in joint sitting. 
These matters relate particularly to the appointment of the highest 
officials of the State and to declarations regarding the promulga- 
tion of the Constitution, laws and regulations. Thus, under section 
36 of the Constitutional Law, the producers’ council takes part, 


(ix) fixing the remuneration of ple’s deputies, the President, Vice- 
Presidents and Secretary of the Federal People’s Assembly, the President 
of the Republic and the members of the Federal Executive Council ; 

(x) the issue of declarations and resolutions regarding economic, labour 
and social security questions. 


1 The people’s committee is a town or district assembly with two cham- 
bers : the town or district council and the producers’ council. 

2 The regulations in question were issued on 23 December 1953 by the 
Federal Executive Council, acting under the special power to organise new 
economic relationships conferred on it by the Constitutional Law. The main 
economic functions attributed by these regulations to the local representa- 
tive organs are as follows : 

(a) to determine the proportion of — to be paid by undertakings 
into the local budget and other local funds ; 

(b) to establish an investment fund for economic development and other 
public purposes ; 

(c) to establish local banks and provide credit for their operation ; 

(d) to prepare plans for economic development ; 

(e) to determine the proportion of receipts to be paid out by undertak- 
ings as wages and salaries ; 

(f) to fix the remuneration of public servants ; 

(g) to supervise the financial activities of undertakings and approve 
their budgets and final accounts ; 

(h) to determine local taxes on trade ; 

(i) to approve the constitution and rules of all undertakings in their 
territory and to exercise direct control over such undertakings. 
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within the Federal Assembly, in the election (and removal from 
office) of the President of the Republic, members of the Federal 
Executive Council, officers of the Federal Parliament, judges of 
the Supreme Court and members of committees of the Assembly. 
The producers’ councils of the republics have analagous powers. 
At the local level the corresponding functions of the producers’ 
councils include participation in the appointment (and removal) 
of the secretary of the people’s committee and other officials 
specified by the law and regulations, and the appointment of the 
heads of certain undertakings and institutions. It is objected that 
the producers’ councils have rather less extensive rights in this 
regard than the corresponding first chambers, since the councils 
are generally numerically smaller and may thus lose the vote at a 
joint sitting. However, the introduction of any other voting pro- 
cedure would have caused great complication (for instance, if the 
principle of a separate count for each chamber were adopted, the 
following questions would arise : what happens if the decisions of 
the two chambers are mutually contradictory ; and what is the 
use of a joint sitting in such circumstances ?). Furthermore, it is 
hardly conceivable that in the exercise of this function there will 
be interests peculiar to one chamber as distinct from the other, for 
the members of the producers’ councils themselves are never 
elected to the posts in question. The producers’ councils can there- 
fore vote quite objectively, and not merely from the standpoint 
of their members’ interests. However, experience will show whether 
the above objection is valid or not. 

(3) The Constitutional Law and the general People’s Com- 
mittees Act provide that the producers’ councils have certain 
functions of their own that are not shared by the first chambers. 
Thus the Constitutional Law provides, in section 40, that the 
producers’ councils may “render decisions with respect to the 
work of economic units, government organs and self-governing 
institutions ”. This function is not further defined in the Constitu- 
tional Law, which provides, however, for the issue of a separate law 
to govern its own implementation. Provision for the exercise of 
this function at the local level is made in the People’s Committees 
Act, section 50 of which states that the producers’ councils shall 
co-ordinate the common economic, technical and other interests 
and the needs of undertakings in the territory of the town or 
district concerned, and exercise control over the position of the 
undertakings and the fulfilment by them of their social obligations. 
These functions are also to be regulated by a special law. 

In the drafting of these provisions it was borne in mind that 
these activities of the producers’ councils would subsequently be 
governed by economic legislation. The specific functions to be 
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performed may include the issue of certain general rules and the 
performance of certain acts of government with regard to economic 
undertakings for which the authority of the producers’ councils is 
required. As soon as they were established, the councils became 
competent, under the general People’s Committees Act, to approve 
the final financial plans of undertakings. As these plans set out 
the social obligations of the undertakings and indicate how these 
are to be performed, the right of approval involves some control, 
through finance, over the undertakings’ activities. This approval 
of a decision made by the representative organ of an undertaking 
—i.e., its workers’ committee—does not belong to the field of 
general regulation ; it is an important administrative function. 
Moreover, it would have been contrary to democratic principles 
for such a step to be taken by an executive and not a representative 
organ of government. That is why approval of final financial plans 
was placed within the jurisdiction of the producers’ councils. The 
most recent provisions regarding economic matters attribute several 
other similar functions to the councils.! 

Such functions will continue to increase, for it will be necessary 
to extend social supervision over undertakings (which are self- 
governing in other respects) and at the same time to avoid as much 
as possible any government intervention. The producers’ councils 
will probably serve as intermediaries between the Government and 
economic life in matters over which the two chambers have a joint 
power of decision. If, for instance, there is question of granting 
a subsidy to a private undertaking (this is such a joint matter), it 
will be necessary first of all to discuss the position of the under- 
taking and the reasons that have induced it to ask for a subsidy. 
The requirements of democracy will be best met if these proceedings 
take place in the people’s committee ; and what could be more 
natural than for the producers’ council to conduct such a discussion 
on behalf of both chambers ? If this practice were adopted the 
producers’ council would really serve as an intermediary between 
the Government and the undertakings. 

The making of recommendations based on the effective practical 
authority of the producers’ councils is a separate kind of activity, 
which does not properly fall within a classification of the council’s 


1 These include: approval of the final financial plans of agricultural 
associations or the commercial organisations of such associations (if the 
people’s committee authorises this and transfers the relevant powers to the 
producers’ council) ; the power of decision in the second instance regarding 
complaints by groups of workers operating inside undertakings and coming 
into conflict with the respective workers’ councils ; power of decision in 
certain matters after a complaint has been made by a commercial under- 
taking against a decision by the secretary of the economic council of the 
people’s committee. 
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administrative functions. When making these recommendations 
the council acts as an organ of society representing the economy 
but not exercising any mandatory power. The recommendations 
may be addressed to undertakings, government organs or self- 
governing institutions, provided they concern economic, labour or 
social security matters. A producers’ council may desire to examine 
some economic phenomenon not requiring special regulation or 
falling within the independent powers of the undertakings. The 
relevant discussion and subsequent recommendations to specific 
undertakings may have great political and moral significance. If, 
for instance, the Federal Producers’ Council opens a discussion on 
the organisation and quality of production of a large undertaking 
of national importance and afterwards publishes information 
regarding irregularities, shortcomings or inefficiency, its recom- 
mendations will certainly be taken into account both by the respon- 
sible bodies in the undertaking and by the supervisory authorities, 
particularly the people’s committee concerned. Such recommenda- 
tions by the producers’ councils may play a most important part 
in the future economic life of the country, without the need for 
direct pressure on any undertaking. Similarly, the councils may 
investigate the activities of trade chambers and other economic 
associations, publicly analyse their work and make recommenda- 
tions ; these, though not binding, will have great political authority. 

The councils are such a recent institution that their functions 
in connection with the work of undertakings have not yet devel- 
oped very far. Such development will only be possible when the 
organisation of local affairs mentioned above has been completed 
and the undertakings seek a solution of their economic problems 
within the local institutions. The producers’ councils will then be 
the indispensable link between one group of undertakings and 
another, for only in the councils will it be possible to discuss and 
reach an agreed decision regarding economic questions that neither 
belong to governmental organisation nor come within the terms 
of reference of each separate trade chamber or association. 

In speaking of the functions of the producers’ councils, it is 
possible as a rule only to review the present laws and regulations 
and the intention of the legislative authorities at the time of their 
issue ; no conclusions can yet be drawn from practical experience 
of the councils’ work. The federal 2nd republic producers’ councils 
elected in November 1953 had not yet begun to operate when the 
present article was written. The local producers’ councils, it is 
true, have been in existence for over a year, but since they had no 
model at a higher level and since the regulations governing the 
economic system have not yet been sufficiently developed, they 
cannot provide reliable experience either. Furthermore, the local 
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producers’ councils have applied to a large extent the provision 
under which, although questions falling within the joint competence 
of the two chambers are discussed at joint sittings, the decisions 
may be taken separately. (It was desired in this way to facilitate 
the work of the people’s assemblies and of the executive organs 
that submit proposals and memoranda to them.) However, the 
practice has proved mistaken, for it did not permit the indepen- 
dence and initiative of the producers’ councils to develop suffi- 
ciently. Furthermore, account must be taken of the general 
development of democracy in Yugoslavia. In the preceding period, 
the executive held the upper hand, as is indeed the case in all 
present-day States. The whole new Yugoslav democratic system 
tends towards the transfer of initiative and exercise of power from 
the executive to the representative organs of government, save in 
the case of material administrative acts (and even such an act— 
e.g., the approval of the final accounts—lies, as was seen above, 
within the terms of reference of the local representative bodies if 
it is of major importance for the undertaking or institution con- 
cerned). However, this transfer of the centre of gravity is a long 
process which cannot be carried forward without a struggle between 
the executive and the representative organs. Hitherto, as under 
the previous system, the executive has had more power than the 
representative bodies. Although it was intended that the pro- 
ducers’ councils should handle the relations between economic 
organisations and the Government in a number of respects, executive 
officials nevertheless continued to perform this function and to 
prevent the councils from developing. However, events are now 
following a different course, and the resistance of these bureaucratic 
elements at the executive level is being energetically overcome. 
The economic provisions that govern the relations between under- 
takings and the community will greatly extend the duties of the 
producers’ councils, particularly regarding the said relations and 
the performance of certain material acts affecting the undertakings. 

Although the producers’ councils are only at the initial stage 
and so have not yet developed beyond the stage of conforming to 
the requirements of the Constitution, it has nevertheless been clear 
from the beginning of their operation that they are bound to play 
a decisive part in the development of socialist democracy in Yugo- 
slavia. As representatives of economic life, the councils will defend 
the real interests of social development when economic questions 
of fundamental importance to this development are being discussed. 
As representatives of productive undertakings, they will defend 
the independence of the producer in economic affairs, which is the 
very basis of the new socialist democracy ; and in the undertakings’ 
interest they will burst all the administrative bonds that are pre- 
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venting or retarding the full use of the country’s productive forces 
and the free operation of its economy. But it will be necessary, 
when the distribution of the surplus value of labour is being dis- 
cussed, to allot only a small proportion to administrative and 
other non-productive expenditure ; the major part must be spent 
either on developing new productive forces or on raising the stan- 
dard of life of the workers. The councils wil] inevitably have to 
struggle against undertakings that work badly, wrongly or illicitly 
and so not only waste the national property but prevent the eco- 
nomy from operating and developing in a normal way. These are the 
reasons why the producers’ councils will be the centre of the 
struggle for socialist democracy against the remnants of the old 
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The Parliamentary Inquiry 
into Destitution in Italy 


by 
Lodovico MONTINI 
Member of the Italian Parliament 


In Italy a determined campaign has been undertaken against 
unemployment and poverty. In order to establish the scale of action 
required and the most suitable methods, the Chamber of Deputies 
decided in 1951 to set up two commissions of inquiry to make exhaus- 
tive investigations into the extent of destitution and unemployment 
throughout the country. 

An account of the inquiry into unemployment has already appeared 
in the International Labour Review.1 In the present article 
Mr. Montini, who is president of the A.A.I., the organisation for 
administering relief activities in Italy, and was vice-president of the 
commission of inquiry into destitution, gives an account of the origins 
of the inquiry and how it was carried out, and sums up the findings 
of the commission on the prevalence of destitution and poverty and 
the legislation in force concerning assistance. 


BACKGROUND 


HE inquiry into destitution in Italy was rather different from 

the usual parliamentary inquiry. In view of the purposes 
for which it was undertaken and the vagueness of the term 
“ destitution” it was not possible to devise a scheme of rigid 
classification giving comparable data. Moreover, because of the 
circumstances that led up to it, the inquiry could not stop at a 
mere study of destitution. It dealt with four subjects : the destitute 
or poor classes, public assistance legislation, public assistance 
organisations and financial measures to combat destitution. 

The purpose of the inquiry was not so much to draw up a 


1 Roberto TREMELLONI: “ The Parliamentary Inquiry into Unemploy- 
ment in Italy”, Vol. LXVIII, No. 3, Sep. 1953. also the note on 


L’inchiesta parlamentare sulla disoccupazione, p. 100. 
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number of conclusions based on certain data as to influence public 
opinion. For a long time to come it will be necessary to take 
it into account whenever social legislation or social policy is dis- 
cussed in Italy. 

Some preliminary explanation is therefore necessary concerning 
the circumstances in which the inquiry was undertaken and the 
methods used. 

The political unification of Italy led to the existence within 
the State of greatly varying levels of subsistence, and Italian 
politics and social relations have continuously been influenced by 
this situation without the ruling class giving it sufficient attention. 
During the years of peace in Europe, Italy appeared to be generally 
prosperous, though there was great poverty throughout whole 
regions of the country. It maintained its high standards in two 
ways—by large-scale emigration and by tolerating conditions of 
poverty that were perhaps never envisaged as a reproach to the 
whole community. 

The dictatorial régime between the two wars distracted public 
attention from this situation, and the partial progress achieved 
in some respects (particularly in social legislation) was not followed 
by general action on a national scale. 

The miserable conditions in some areas were often confused, 
even in the minds of the victims themselves, with local natural 
characteristics ; a local saying, “ the sun and a fruit”, sums up 
this acceptance of an existence characterised by lack of food, 
decent housing and the social conditions regarded as normal today 
in other European countries. 

Three events focused attention after the Second World War 
on the extreme poverty in which many Italians were living and 
thence on the problem of destitution in Italy. The first was the 
disastrous consequences of the war—destruction, disorganisation 
and scarcity—which increased the desire for freedom from want, 
even among those who had been wealthy. The second, paradoxi- 
cally, was the vast amount of assistance which flowed into Italy. 
This made it possible for the first time to make a general widespread 
distribution according to need, even in places where the need had 
not been felt before. 

The third factor was the passage of the war through the more 
abandoned and economically backward parts of the country, with 
the violent application of every modern technique. Southern Italy 
had her first experience of it. The presence of troops with modern 
equipment, not only for fighting but also for exploiting the slightest 
resources and maintaining a standard of life far higher than that 
of the local population, stressed the lack of amenities and the 
possibilities of obtaining the more obvious ones. Water, light, 
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medical services, roads, food, lodging and clothing were problems 
connected with the destruction of war; but they became new 
problems because new necessities had been revealed. 

This explains how a nation stricken by a war that doomed the 
ruling class was encouraged not only to overcome the most elemen- 
tary difficulties of existence by regaining its pre-war level but also 
to acquire a knowledge of the almost traditional deficiencies found 
in certain regions. These were distinct from the more evident and 
definable problem of unemployment. Hence the two separate 
parliamentary inquiries conducted in Italy into unemployment 
and destitution. The investigations concerning destitution had in 
fact already begun when on 12 October 1951 the Chamber of 
Deputies decided to set up two parliamentary commissions of 
inquiry. The two inquiries are, however, complementary, and 
their findings constitute in effect a single document. The reason 
for their separation was that, whereas the inquiry into unemploy- 
ment set out to study a specific economic and social problem, the 
object of the inquiry into destitution was to study the situation 
throughout the country and the measures hitherto taken to combat 
poverty. Both inquiries investigate matters of vital importance 
to the Italian economy, but the inquiry into destitution is more 
specifically social and universal. It embraces the four subjects 
already mentioned above, which can be grouped into two large 
fields of research : destitution and public assistance. 

The inquiry into destitution developed gradually with the pro- 
gress of post-war reconstruction. It penetrated into every small 
centre all over the country along with the assistance in reconstruction, 
which in Italy took on vast proportions. This work, as it brought 
to light the recent destruction, also drew attention to the poverty 
that had always existed. It also encouraged the existing welfare 
and assistance organisations to resume their activities by revealing 
the inadequacy of welfare facilities in Italy and by bringing out 
the necessity to make the best use of available resources and to 
mobilise any further resources that might be needed. However, 
there were not sufficient data available for proper planning. The 
idea of an inquiry took shape as each successive stage revealed the 
growing urgency of gauging the true position and working out ways 
of dealing with it. The need for such an inquiry to ascertain the 
facts and make recommendations for action had been accepted 
as early as 1950, but no practical steps had been taken. Another 
two years went by before all the efforts in this field were finally 
co-ordinated by the parliamentary inquiry. Nevertheless, these 
two years were not entirely wasted. Exploratory work on the most 
urgent relief schemes was carried out at an increasing rate, and in 
doing this the welfare organisations foreshadowed the work of 
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the inquiry and were able to give guidance in the complicated task 
that faced it. 

Right from the start an organisation! was at hand that had 
been set up to handle international relief and had later been 
assigned various other welfare responsibilities. It was well placed to 
take.a broad view of the phenomenon and, in collaboration with 
other national or local bodies, to make the first researches. In this 
way the leading organisations steadily accumulated the material 
and experience that form the basis of the whole inquiry. This 
helps to explain how such worth-while results were obtained in 
such a short time. 

It should be repeated, as a matter of historical fact, that the 
poverty revealed by the inquiry existed before the war and is 
by no means solely due to the destruction of the war years. The 
surveys of the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation 
and the Economic and Socia] Council show that Italy had already 
regained her pre-war economic position when the inquiry was 
instituted. The poverty under review must therefore be attributed 
to some extent to Italy’s lack of raw materials, her minor share 
in the overseas territories from which Europe draws part of its 


wealth and her surplus population, which is no longer drained off — 


by emigration. 

The inquiry was conducted by deputies representing the various 
political parties in Parliament. This democratic approach had 
excellent results, for the investigators took only a few months 
to agree on their conclusions. This was not achieved at the expense 
of the technical side of the inquiry, which was entrusted to experts 
and dealt with in special reports. The successful handling of the 
political aspect is a pointer to the right way of tackling the problem 
of public assistance in the modern State and is a useful index of 
the success of the inquiry as a whole. 


1 This organisation, which was set m5 in 1945 as an Italian Government 
delegation to U.N.R.R.A., was intended to out the latter’s first relief 
scheme for some 2 million needy mothers and children in Italy. The delega- 
tion was subsequently given responsibility for carrying out the second 
U.N.R.R.A. aid programme and subsequent schemes for aid to Italy. Thus 
it not only had a share in the work of reconstruction from the earliest days 
but also helped, until 1950, to operate the U.N.R.R.A. children’s relief 
scheme. After 1950 the scheme was regularly subsidised by the Italian 
Government, and the 1945 organisation, which is now known as “ A.A.I.” 
or the “ Italian and International Welfare Administration ”, is no longer 
a stop-gap organisation for the distribution of international relief. The 
A.A.I. has never interrupted its public assistance work and has remained 
in constant contact with the destitute as well as with the tens of thousands 
of welfare organisations operating throughout the country. The A.A.I. had 
a duty to survey the living conditions of the poorest classes and the organisa- 
tion of public assistance in Italy ; in addition, it had the resources to do 
so. Its work was thus a precedent for the inquiry, which it stimulated and 
directly assisted. 
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PROCEDURE OF THE INQUIRY 


The legislation setting up the Commission of Inquiry (proceed- 
ings of the standing Labour Committee (No. 11) from 12 October 
1951 to 21 March 1952) provided for the setting up of a “ parlia- 
mentary commission of inquiry to investigate the extent of poverty 
at the present day in order to ascertain the living conditions of the 
poorest classes and to examine the working of the social welfare 
institutions ”. 

The inquiry covered the following four points : 

1. Extent of the phenomenon: destitute and poor classes, 
i.e. (a) degree of destitution by group of the population ; (b) nature 
of the phenomenon and its extent as compared with poverty ; 
(c) areas where destitution is particularly widespread. 

2. The legislation directly or indirectly affecting public assis- 
tance to the various categories in need of assistance. 

3. Public assistance institutions and departments: their 
administrative structure, methods and work on behalf of the poor 


and destitute. 

4. Assistance funds: their development and the organisations 
administering them. 

The investigations were conducted in the following manner : 


(a) The Parliamentary Commission carried out technical 
investigations with the help of experts. A working party made 
up of deputies and a number of experts was put in charge of this 
section of the work and it passed on the results to the Commission 
as they became available. 

(b) Local investigations were carried out by the deputies. 
After a careful review, they classified the following nine areas as 
centres of destitution : part of the Alpine region ; the mountainous 
district of the Abruzzi ; the Po delta ; Apulia ; Lucania ; Calabria, 
Sardinia ; part of Sicily ; and the outskirts of three big cities: 
Naples, Rome and Milan. Representative parties of the deputies 
made personal visits to these areas and, with the help of govern- 
ment officials, collected information at first hand. 

(c) The experts submitted a series of reports on the technical 
aspects: Problemi economico-sociali della miseria (report on the 
technical inquiry) ; Sistemi di sicurezza sociale (welfare legislation) ; 
Previdenza sociale and Esperienze di servizio sociale (reports on the 
three sections of the inquiry dealing with public assistance). 

(d) An investigation was also made into the way of life of a 
community in order to analyse the social and economic factors 
involved. This investigation was not confined to a study of the 
individual phenomena found in the community in question 
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(Grassano in Matera Province) but examined the relationship 
between them. 

This article deals mainly with the extent of poverty, i.e. with 
the first part of the inquiry, which is the most important and the 
most characteristic. The three other parts will be examined in 
less detail. 


THE EXTENT OF DESTITUTION AND POVERTY 


This inquiry can be summed up in the following questions: 
What at present is the extent of poverty ? What are the living 
conditions of the poorest classes ? Which section of the population 
is entitled to government assistance ? The inquiry set out to make 
a quantitative appreciation of a phenomenon for which, on the 
face of it, the only yardstick is the family income. But it soon 
became clear that it was impossible to take this as a basis, since 
destitution implies an absence of income. Any quantitative 
appreciation was ruled out by the fact that neither the Ministry 
of Finance nor the families themselves were able to supply the 
necessary information. The investigators had to fall back on other 
indices from which it was possible to arrive indirectly at the income 
available to families. In consequence two surveys were carried out : 

(a) a survey of living conditions among the population, in 
which 58,000 families representing all social classes and all parts 
of the country were classified according to living standards (these 
same families had formerly been chosen as the basis for the inquiry 
into manpower conducted by the Commission on Unemployment) ; 

(b) a special survey of living conditions among 2,000 destitute 
families receiving government assistance in 37 provincial capitals ; 
these families were chosen in such a way that they were represent- 
ative of urban centres throughout Italy. 

The first survey concentrated on housing, food and clothing, 
the three basic human needs by which living standards are mea- 
sured. The second survey was more analytical in that it examined 
the living conditions of the poorest classes by means of an analysis 
of the family budget. 


Survey of the Living Conditions of the Population 


In this survey 58,000 families were classified according to the 
three criteria previously mentioned and were grouped into four 
categories according to their living standards: very low, low, 
medium, high. Although this method is open to criticism, it yielded 
results that, if examined in the light of other factors, fit in reason- 
ably well with the purposes of the inquiry. Table I shows the 
classification of families for the whole of Italy. 
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ITALIAN FAMILIES CLASSIFIED BY STANDARD OF LIVING 


TABLE I. 


Standard of living Families 
Degree Number 
0) 127,000 1.1 
1 Very low 348,000 $ 1,368,000 30' 11.8 
2 893,000 7.7 
3 1,345,000 11.6 
: 2/029,000 
7 1,808,000 15.6 
8 1,101,000 9.5 
} \ 1,263,000 \ 10.9 
11,592,000 


These figures, particularly those dealing with the low and very 
low living standards, represent the most valuable achievement of 
the inquiry. They show that the persons on a very low living 
standard (6 million) and a low living standard (5.9 million) account 
for approximately a quarter of the population. 

Of the former, 68 per cent. live in shacks, caves, basements, 
and overcrowded houses with two, three or four persons to a room ; 
20 per cent. in crowded houses with one or two persons to a room ; 
the remainder in accommodation that is not overcrowded. Of 
these families 52 per cent. consume no meat, sugar or wine ; 38 per 
cent. consume only negligible quantities, and 10 per cent. very 
small quantities. Of the individuals in this category 45 per cent. 
are wretchedly or poorly dressed, 46 per cent. shabbily and 9 per 
cent. decently. 

Of the families in the second category, 75 per cent. live in 
overcrowded houses, 10 per cent. in crowded houses and 15 per 
cent. in houses that are not overcrowded. Consumption of meat, 
sugar and wine is nil for 11 per cent. of the families, very inadequate 
for 32 per cent., inadequate for 46 per cent. and low for 11 per 
cent. Of the individuals in this category 15 per cent. are wretchedly 
or poorly dressed, 56 per cent. shabbily and the remainder 
decently. 

These data would appear to justify the distinction drawn 
between low and very low living standards. There is room for 
argument as to whether the dividing line between the two groups 
should have been higher or lower. This, however, does not alter 
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the fact that a large number of families belong to the lowest 
category—their living standard is far below any acceptable average. 
Part of the value of the procedure adopted lies in the fact that 
by showing the distribution of these families on a geographical 
basis, it gives a clear idea of the deplorable conditions existing 
throughout southern Italy. 

Table II shows that while families belonging to the two poorest 
categories are found throughout the country, they are mainly con- 


TABLE II. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF POOR FAMILIES 


Low living standard 


Very low living standard 
Number Percentage Number Percentage 


Scees 89,000 1.5 225,000 4.3 
118,000 5.9 195,000 9.7 
re 802,000 28.3 624,000 21.9 
358,000 24.8 301,000 20.6 


1,345,000 


1,367,000 


centrated in southern Italy and the islands ; whereas in the north 
15 families out of 1,000 are classified as having a very low standard 
of living, the proportion rises to 248 per 1,000 in the islands, 
and 238 per 1,000 in the south, reaching its peak in Basilicate 
(332) and Calabria (377). 

The reasons for this variation in the extent of destitution 
as between one region and another are well known, and it is not 
necessary to go into them here in detail. In general, the much 
higher percentage of very poor families in the south than in the 
north or centre is due to the cumulative effect of a number of 
causes, such as the size of families, low health standards, the 
occupation of the breadwinner, etc. 


Survey of Living Conditions of Poor Families 


This survey covered the daily life of poor families and set 
out to ascertain the level and pattern of expenditure of such 
families and the nature of their diet. 

This was the first time that a survey on this scale had been 
conducted in Italy taking the family budget as its basis and 
employing up-to-date techniques. The results can be summed 
up in a single figure which represents the average expenditure 
of a poor urban family made up of two adults and two children : 
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27,628 lire a month. This very low figure should be compared 
with the following examples : 

(1) The Fiat workers in Turin, according to an investigation 
made at the same time as the Commission’s inquiry, spend an 
average of 65,656 lire a month (family of two to three persons). 

(2) Workers in Trieste, according to an inquiry made in 1952, 
spend an average of 56,764 lire (family of three to four persons). 

(3) The monthly expenditure reckoned in the hypothetical 
family budget used in calculating the cost-of-living indices, to 
which the sliding scale for wages is tied, amounts to 64,937 lire 
a month for a family of four persons. 

A family with only 27,628 lire a month has therefore very 
little left over after food bills, which absorb 62 per cent. of this 
income, have been met. An analysis of the budget of such a family 
gave the following figures : . 

Item 


An analysis of the item “ food ”, which is not given in detail here, 
clearly shows the tendency to skimp foodstuffs with a high nutri- 
tional value and to purchase foodstuffs that are cheap or cannot be 
dispended with entirely. The survey also gave a qualitative and 
quantitative estimate of the consumption of the foodstuffs : 

(1) 2,500 calories a day, as compared with 3,140 for the Fiat 
workers and 3,232 for the workers in Trieste ; 

(2) 19 grams of animal protein, as compared with 49 grams for 
the Fiat workers ; . 

(3) 63 grams of fats, as compared with 91 grams for the Fiat 
workers and 101 grams for the workers in Trieste ; 

(4) 390 grams of carbo-hydrates, as compared with 452 grams 
for the Fiat workers and 396 grams for the workers in Trieste. 

The most serious of the deficiencies indicated by these figures 
is the lack of animal protein such as meat, milk, eggs and cheese, 
which are the best protective foods. 

The survey unearthed a mass of information about the diet of 
poor families. The only data quoted here deal with large families 
and the inhabitants of the south. The survey showed that the 
quality and quantity of food falls in direct proportion with the 
increase in the size of the family until it reaches a minimum of 
2,195 calories for families of nine persons or more. The diet of poor 
families in the south scarcely reaches 2,270 calories, which includes 
a negligible quantity of protein (only 8 grams). 
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These 6 million poor, with their tiny family budgets and in- 
adequate diets, are the product of all the factors that together go 
to cause poverty : unemployment, underemployment, low wages, 
inadequate training, restrictions on emigration and lack of social 
welfare facilities. 

The problem is clearly one of general economic and welfare 
policy, and in this field the inquiry made an analysis of the legisla- 
tion and the structure of the bodies dealing with welfare and relief. 
Before dealing with this, some mention should be made of the 
revelations of the parliamentary inquiry into destitution in the 
large cities of Naples, Rome and Milan. 


Investigations in the Large Cities 


Naples. Even the most casual observer in Naples cannot fail 
to be struck by the number of listless, healthy-looking young men 
to be seen loafing about the city’s streets and squares. According 
to reliable estimates, some 80,000 persons in the city do not know 
when they get up in the morning what they will eat that day or 
whether they will eat at all. 

The pressure of population has become excessive because of 
the lack of opportunity for emigration. Out of 1,100,000 inhabitants 
only 28 per cent. are employed, most of them in small businesses. 
The employment service has 110,000 names on its books, and 
these only account for a part of the unemployed population. The 
city council has a deficit of 31,000 million lire and has still not 
paid off debts going back to 1881. 

Although Naples needs a minimum of 4,000 schoolrooms it 
has only 2,000 at present, 900 of them in makeshift premises. 
Many of the public services, such as water and sewerage, are 
inefficient, unhygienic and primitive. Symptomatic of the position 
are the large number of bankruptcies, the number of protested 
bills (amounting to 20,000 million lire over the past three years), 
the infant mortality rate and the low income per head, which is 
less than 80 per cent. of the national average. But the worst 
problem is housing—19,000 homeless people are living in huts and 
caves. At the “ Albergo dei poveri” families are housed in huge, 
badly ventilated halls. In the former Votta schools the situation 
is no better, and huts have had to be built in the courtyards. The 
hospitals are inadequate, with 6.1 beds per 1,000 inhabitants as 
compared with 7.63 for the rest of the country and 9.84 for northern 
Italy. The dispensaries are too few in number and specialist 
medical care is almost non-existent. 

The far-reaching and expensive measures that are called for 
to deal with such a situation are clearly beyond the capacity of 
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local finances. Emergency action by the Government itself is 
therefore needed in the interests not only of the city itself but of 
the national finances, as any delay will only entail much greater 
expenditure later. 


Rome. Poverty in Rome is largely due to the increase in popula- 
tion following the unification of the country (its population has 
risen by 594 per cent. since 1871) as well as to the heavy influx 
of immigrants from the south, particularly from the province of 
Naples and the towns of Latium; this influx has been largely 
responsible for the slow economic development of the capital. The 
war made the housing situation a great deal worse. More than 
100,000 persons are now living in substandard housing, and tens of 
thousands are living in townships that were run up to meet a 
temporary need and have now expanded until they form a belt of 
poverty around the capital. 

Some of the facts brought to light by the investigators will 
help to give some idea of the situation. At Pietralata, water and 
sanitation are not laid on in the houses but are in separate buildings 
used communally by large numbers of persons ; medical care is 
almost nil; and the amount of floorspace and the volume of air 
per family are quite insufficient. At Giordiani there are only 25 lava- 
tories for more than 5,000 persons ; the streets are unpaved and 
there is no market, chemist’s shop or post office ; owing to the 
overcrowding, consumptives are often forced to sleep with other 
members of their families. At the “ Acquedotto Felice” the 
dwellings have simply been carved out of the arches of a former 
Roman aqueduct. They consist of filthy holes in the wall with 
tiny windows and walls oozing moisture. In the “ Ponte ” district 
there are alleys into which sunshine never enters and dilapidated 
houses where sometimes over 30 people are crammed into a single 
apartment. The San Lorenzo district, which was badly damaged 
by bombing, is a working class neighbourhood where the families 
are crowded together in great crumbling buildings. There is 
virtually no sanitation, a fifth of the inhabitants are sick, and 
specialist medical care is almost completely lacking. 


Milan. Some districts of Milan form islands of poverty within 
the city; the situation is particularly bad in the slums of 
Ortica, Porto di Mare and Baia del Re. The destitution in Milan 
is comparable to that found in the other big cities but it has one 
feature which, in a way, makes it less serious from the social 
point of view. Many of the inhabitants, particularly the immigrants, 
put up with the hardships for the time being in the belief that 
things will improve when they can find productive employment. 
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However, these shacks and other makeshift accommodation 
hold no less than 1,200 families, or some 5,000 people. The worst 
slums are unquestionably those at Ortica, where the inhabitants 
spend most of their time in the open air, and the huts can only be 
cleaned by moving out the furniture and bedding. The floors are 
of earth, the water comes from a single communal tap, and there 
is only one room to each family. There is no gas or electricity. 
Living conditions in the other huts are a little less wretched, but 
are still bad. The average income hardly ever exceeds 10,000 lire 
per person per month ; sickness is so prevalent that sometimes 
more than 15 per cent. of the inhabitants are unfit for work, despite 
praiseworthy attempts to provide medical care and relief generally. 


SURVEY OF WELFARE LEGISLATION 


To quote the Commission of Inquiry, public assistance legislation 
is fragmentary, chaotic and obsolete. It has taken the form of 
“a perpetual tug-of-war between two conflicting methods, one 
derived from theory and the other from practical needs. The 
former tends to confirm and maintain the original spontaneous 
character of private charity, subject to a certain amount of co- 
ordination. The latter accepts an increasing degree of state inter- 
ference and is even willing to agree to government administration 
of assistance in the public interest.” 

According to the theory, the State should confine itself to sub- 
sidising and co-ordinating, to a very limited extent, the assistance 
given by private bodies. After the unity of Italy was proclaimed 
this method still appeared to be adequate, and the Italian Govern- 
ment, in accordance with liberal principles, only felt called upon to 
codify and simplify existing legislation dealing with private charit- 
able institutions (Act No. 773 of 3 August 1862). However, towards 
the end of the last century a number of economic and ideological 
factors had a decisive influence upon the structure of the State. 
One of the chief results of this change was to bring about state 
intervention in such fields as labour, social insurance and public 
health. 

In the case of public assistance, however, legislation underwent 
no change as time went on. It was only in 1880 that the “ Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into Welfare Facilities in Italy ” was set up and it 
led to no change in the direction of legislative policy. The Act of 
1890 tightened up state control and gave the charitable institutions 
the status of official bodies, which would appear to imply recogni- 
tion of the principle that assistance is the responsibility of the 
Government. Nevertheless, it was still assumed that voluntary 
work should account for the greater part of assistance to the poor 
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and that the Government should only play an auxiliary role in 
the administration of charity, whether performed by institutions 
or individuals. (This principle is clearly shown in relatively recent 
legislation such as the Act of 8 May 1927 (No. 798) on relief for 
illegitimate children, the Act of 27 July 1934 (No. 1265) on medical 
care for the destitute, and the Act of 3 March 1934 (No. 383) on 
the education of destitute blind and deaf and dumb persons.) 

Eventually legislation was forced to yield step by step to the 
pressure exerted by the existence of certain classes of poor or 
types of need, although there was no positive general plan for 
tackling the problems involved in giving relief or in the acceptance 
by the State of duties in this field. 

The new Italian Constitution lays down that future legislative 
policy must accept the granting of relief as a government respon- 
sibility without impairing the right of individuals to practise 
charity. This is a complete reversal of the former trend of legisla- 
tion and gives some idea of the extent of the reform that is needed 
and the difficulties involved. The Commission’s investigations have 
led to the conclusion that relief alone cannot solve the problem of 
destitution and that there is an urgent need for a genuine pro- 
gramme of “ social security ”. 

Of the existing laws, those that deal with assistance to the poor 
fall into one or other of the following categories: (a) legis’ation 
designed to give direct protection to the destitute and relief in 
certain cases ; (b) legislation concerning the granting of assistance 
funds and the distribution of relief to certain broad categories 
(the poor, the destitute, etc.) or to more limited categories (the 
disabled, persons unable to work, orphans, illegitimate children, 
etc.); (c) legis'ation to set up or give statutory recognition to 
public organisations, bodies or institutions with certain responsi- 
bilities in the field of relief. This legislation was studied from the 
standpoints of those distributing the relief (active participants) 
and those receiving it (passive participants), and also of the 
purpose of relief and the best methods to be employed. 

From the standpoint of the active participants, the investiga- 
tion showed that the distinction drawn between “ public assistance ” 
(given by a public institution to a category of individuals) and 
“private assistance ” (given by individuals, associations or societies 
to one or more persons or families) is theoretical rather than real 
and that, in any event, it conflicts with the present policy laid 
down by the Constitution, which treats relief as a duty of the State 
and therefore as something to which the citizen is entitled. 

In the case of the passive participants, ie. those receiving 
relief, there are two lines of approach: it is argued by some that 
there should be no hard and fast definitions of the type of recipient 
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and that such relief should be left to the discretion of the appro- 
priate organisations ; others contend that the various categories 
of the destitute should be classified by order of importance. The 
Commission tended generally to follow the second line of approach 
and reclassified the persons entitled to genera] and special assist- 
ance. Those entitled to special assistance were then divided 
according to their type of need into two groups: 

(a) those completely destitute as a result of permanent in- 
ability to earn a minimum living wage (physically or mentally 
handicapped persons incapable of rehabilitation, deaf and dumb 
and blind persons incapable of rehabilitation, war disabled persons, 
victims of employment injuries, etc.) ; 

(b) the relatively destitute, that is, individuals who, though 
possessing some resources, are unable, as a result of special cir- 
cumstances, to lead a normal existence and stand in need of 
assistance (abandoned children, orphans, illegitimate children, 
juvenile delinquents, physically and mentally handicapped adults 
capable of rehabilitation, handicapped unemployed persons capable 
of rehabilitation, etc.) ; 

(c) destitution of a complex character affecting individuals who 
are not permanently incapacitated as a result of complete destitution 
but who, from the cumulative effect of various forms of destitution, 
are unable to support themselves from their own resources (old 
people without pensions, women living alone, families in various 
stages of need, etc.). 

In the case of the destitute who are specifically entitled to 
relief, the Commission made a compilation of the existing public 
assistance enactments and in the case of each category stated the 
gaps that needed filling and the solutions that appeared to be 
suggested by experience. 

Lastly, in dealing with the third problem, i.e. methods of 
giving relief, the Commission came to the conclusion that any 
future legislation should revise the legal concept of “ need” and 
the procedure for granting relief in order to adapt them to the 
new principle embodied in the Constitution, whereby relief is a 
public service designed to prevent need and, where it does occur, 
to enable the needy to resume their normal place in society. 


SURVEY OF PuBLIC ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION 


In Italy assistance benefits are given by a host of public and 


private bodies ranging from large government departments to very 


small organisations. These bodies differ in their fields of activity, 
origins, legal character, purposes and scope. The need is certainly 
not for more organisations but, as the Commission’s inquiry 
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clearly showed, for systematic co-ordination and a better allocation 
of duties, so as to avoid overlapping and duplication. 

A number of government departments are involved in the 
distribution of relief, whether through the management or control 
of public bodies, the co-ordination of the work of bodies with 
statutory duties with regard to relief or the direct administration of 
relief. These duties are distributed among the various departments 
according to the sphere in which they occur. There is, however, 
no body with responsibility for co-ordinating and planning the 
Government’s policy. 

Child welfare, for example, which is undoubtedly the most 
important and difficult of the obligations borne by the State, is 
shared among a large number of departments. Expenditure under 
this heading now exceeds 20,000 million lire a year, which is an 
indication of the urgent need for co-ordination. 

Legislation has not yet been put into effect for the regional 
administration of relief, except in Sicily, Sardinia, Trentino, the 
Upper Adige and the Aosta Valley ; at the local level, however, 
heavy responsibilities in the administration of relief are borne by 
the provinces and local authorities, despite the fact that such 
relief as they give is only supplementary. 

The provinces assist the mentally defective, illegitimate children, 
the blind and the deaf and dumb who are needy but capable of 
rehabilitation. The local authorities supply the destitute with 
medical, surgical, obstetrical, clinical, home and hospital care. 
They contribute towards the assistance given to illegitimate 
children and to children in the elementary schools. 

In each of the 91 provinces and the 7,851 communes, assistance 
is handled by an institution whose scope, resources and methods 
vary according to circumstances. This is the result of the principle 
whereby the communes and provinces merely supplement the work 
of local institutions ; it is also due to some extent to the fact that 
the amount of money available varies from one commune and 
province to another. 

The main duty of the communes is to supply the destitute with 
medical care such as medical attendance, out-patient treatment, 
medicine, hospital and obstetrical care. Even in this vital field 
(affecting 3,660,000 registered destitute persons and involving an 
expenditure of 33,500 million lire in 1951) there is a wide diversity 
in facilities and administration. Each commune compiles its lists 
of the destitute in accordance with its own regulations and lays 
down requirements for entitlement to free medical care. The 
facilities also vary between one commune and another because of 
differences in public health administration and the amount of 
money available. There are 1,257 communes without medical 
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facilities, 1,172 without obstetrical facilities, 7,610 without nurses 
or health visitors and 7,604 without a chemist’s shop in their area ; 
they organise these facilities jointly with other communes. Table III 
shows the number of destitute persons on the books of the medical 
and obstetrica] services. 


TABLE III. NUMBER OF DESTITUTE PERSONS REGISTERED IN 
THE COMMUNES 


(Average number per medical and obstetrical service) 


Service North Centre South Islands | All Italy 
Medical . 249 261 511 802 380 
Obstetrics . 261 310 626 859 412 


As can be seen, as one goes further south the number of persons 
on the books increases while the number of persons in hospital 
declines (see table IV). 


TABLE IV. -DESTITUTE PERSONS REGISTERED IN THE COMMUNES 
AND DESTITUTE HOSPITAL PATIENTS 


(Percentage of the population) 
North Centre South Islands | Alli Italy 
Registered — 5.46 5.89 10.86 13.16 7.83 
In hospital ... 2.06 1.69 1,12 1.39 1.68 


The Commission emphasised the need to provide all poor or 
destitute citizens in case of sickness with an equal degree of medical 
care and to have the same definition of poverty or destitution in 
use by all local authorities. Relief facilities for those unable to 
work also fall far short of any satisfactory standard. Where 
homes for them exist they can be accommodated at a very low 
charge. Failing this they are paid allowances, which are quite 
inadequate to meet the present-day cost of living. Table V sum- 
marises the data obtained on this subject. 

It will be seen that in northern Italy the number of persons 
assisted is higher than in the other regions and the assistance 
given is more costly and comprehensive. 

The main local organisations are the E.C.A. (Enti Communali 
di Assistenza), which are autonomous public bodies responsible 
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TABLE V. ASSISTANCE FOR PERSONS UNABLE TO WORK 


Area assistance per do not grant assisted 
100 inhabitants essistence (lire) 

5.32 28.77 38,049 
2.60 44.60 29,898 
4.41 59.53 2,578 
5.24 68.90 3,298 
All Italy... 4.58 41.29 23,809 


for giving immediate temporary relief to persons and families in 
particular cases of hardship. Usually this relief takes the form of 
a cash grant. These bodies are financed by contributions from 
the Jocal authorities and by annual government grants. The 
recipients, who number some 2,570,000, are selected at the dis- 
cretion of the E.C.A., whose choice is governed by their financial 
resources rather than the needs to be met. 

The benefits vary even more than the methods of selection. 
The average annual cost of relief per person ranges from a maxi- 
mum of 33,655 lire to a minimum of 760 lire, the average for the 
whole country being 4,324 lire. Even in the most favourable cases 
the E.C.A. benefits are far from sufficient to meet the real needs. 

Most of the beneficiaries prefer to be given relief in cash, 
although the great majority of E.C.A. consider that it would 
normally be wiser to give them assistance in kind. To some extent 
the E.C.A. have departed from the course laid down by law and, 
instead of confining themselves to immediate temporary relief, 
have tended to give permanent relief to help to meet the needs 
of those large sections of the population that cannot be helped 
by the normal methods—work and social security. 


SURVEY OF THE FINANCING OF ASSISTANCE 


The inquiry clearly brings out the inadequacy of the money 
available. It is, nevertheless, a fact that the country is devoting 
a very large share of its wealth and income to public assistance. 
The Commission’s investigations into the cost of assistance as 
at present administered show that expenditure under this heading 
has steadily increased until in 1950 176,012 million lire were 
paid out by the Government, 25,254 million by the provinces and 
45,560 million by the communes, making a total of 246,826 million 
lire, to which should be added 416,860 million paid out by the 
social security organisations. This total of 663,686 million lire 
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accounts for approximately 9 per cent. of the national income, 
whereas in 1938 the proportion was only 4.99 per cent. 

A study of government expenditure on public assistance 
showed that the outlay per head of population, which was 19,439 
lire (in today’s money) in 1908, was 45,353 lire in 1952. The total 
government expenditure provided for in the 1952-53 budget was 
thus only three times the budget figure for 1908-09, whereas, in fact, 
total public assistance expenditure was about 26 times that figure. 

The Parliamentary Commission points out that the chronic 
destitution of certain sections of the population cannot be eliminated 
by any increase in public assistance expenditure, and that the 
situation is aggravated by various administrative defects and the 
methods of granting benefits. 

The lack of uniformity in the economic structure of the country 
has had unfortunate results: (1) the low level of income of local 
bodies, particularly in the poor districts of the south, compels 
the Government to make a supplementary contribution; and (2) 
the unbalanced distribution of wealth between the regions hampers 
the introduction of social security schemes in many southern 
provinces ; such schemes, which work well in the economically 
developed areas, usually end up in the south by being indistinguish- 
able from charity. 

The Government’s contribution, which rose from 0.1 per cent. 
of total expenditure in 1938-39 to 5 or 6 per cent. after the war, 
is of the utmost importance to the local bodies exclusively con- 
cerned with relief, ic. the E.C.A. Investigations carried out by 
the Central Institute of Statistics show that in 1951 E.C.A. expen- 
diture amounted to some 22,000 million lire, of which a little over 
8,000 million were paid out in grants to other bodies. The actual 
payments of the E.C.A. amounted to 14,054 million lire in 1951, 
of which 79 per cent. went on relief. Against this expenditure 
the E.C.A. had an income of 14,155 million lire, of which 10,662 mil- 
lion were received as the Government’s contribution. In other 
words, the E.C.A. have become “ decentralised ” offshoots of the 
civil service. By and large, the administrative expenses of the 
E.C.A. are appreciably higher in the southern areas and the islands. 
The proportion is 16.7 per cent. in central Italy as compared with 
21.8 per cent. in the islands, where in the provincial capitals with 
more than 100,000 inhabitants it accounts for as much as 32.2 per 
cent. of total expenditure. 

These investigations have brought out the need for sharing 
out the available money more fairly, so as to bring it in line with 
the varying needs of each area. This first step towards fairness 
in the distribution of resources cannot by itself remedy a situa- 
tion that requires far more energetic action. Any suggestion that 
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these problems can be overcome simply by increasing expenditure 
must be ruled out. It is impossible to remove destitution by 
resorting to stop-gap action such as the majority of public assist- 
ance measures that have been taken so far. The great need is to 
abolish the causes of destitution in every part of the country’s 
economic and social life. It would be unwise to advocate any 
increase in expenditure until ways and means have been found 
of making the best use of existing resources. Above all, it is essen- 
tial, in the public interest, that the struggle against poverty 
should be in the forefront of national policy. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The first conclusion that emerges from the inquiry as a whole 
is the advisability of turning the Commission of Inquiry into a 
joint parliamentary commission (Chamber and Senate) with the 
task of framing a comprehensive plan for the organisation of relief, 
health services and welfare in accordance with the Constitution. 

Secondly, the following measures are called for: (a) in the 
legislative sphere, the co-ordination of existing enactments and 
the preparation of a master plan for the future ; (6) simplification 
of the structure of existing institutions and a definition of their 
duties ; (c) the adoption of a general financial policy designed 
to bring about a better distribution of public assistance funds 
and more efficient use of existing resources, priority being given 
to the needs of young persons ; (d) in the field of social security, 
the setting up of a body at the ministerial level with responsibility 
for directing all the complex forms of social assistance. 

The time that has passed since the Commission of Inquiry 
completed its work has brought out the importance of its achieve- 
ments. Both politics and legislation have been directly or indirectly 
influenced by its conclusions, and there can be no doubt that 
this influence will continue to make itself felt. The inquiry has 
stirred up the strongest interest on all sides, particularly among 
the needy themselves. Of course, many of the latter pitched their 
hopes too high when the decision to hold an inquiry was announced 
and they have been sharply disappointed at finding that it has 


produced no immediate results. But quick improvements cannot) 


be expected from such a study as this. In any event, there is 
no doubt that all classes of society have been given a much clearer 
idea of the meaning of destitution and the best way of overcoming 
it. The Italian people have now been shown how, through a joint 
effort, they can lift the ancient curse of poverty and thus accomplish 
the foremost task of social justice in their country. 
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REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Some Experiments in Industrial 
and Human Relations 


by 
Georges FRIEDMANN 


In the ans ages readers of the Review are offered a preview of 
new matter prepar a the author for a further edition of his work Problémes 
humains du machinisme industriel, which is to be published shortly 
(Paris, Gallimard). Mr. Friedmann, who is a professor at the University 
of Paris, has gained an international reputation through his books 
concerning man and labour. Here he discusses a number of experiments 
carried out in French and British undertakings with the object of im- 
proving industrial relations. 


The number of experiments in industrial relations has increased 
steadily during the post-war period, and the experiments themselves 
have gained in depth as well as in scope. They are linked up with the 
ever spreading desire for a reform of the undertaking, and also with the 
effort that capitalist economy is making in various ways to adapt itself 
to meet the growing pressure from employees and the need for co- 
operation among members of the staff working in an ae The 
present article merely examines a few significant instances in France 
and Great Britain ; similar ones may be found in all the industrially 
developed countries. 

In France, the experiment of a “ proportional wage” has been 
continued, and the promoters state that in 1953 it was in operation in 
about 2,500 undertakings (mostly medium-sized or small). The familiar 
rinciples on which it is based, and which determine its advantages and 
mitations, have not been modified.2 Experience with works com- 
mittees has strengthened in many workers’ minds the desire to take part 
in the operation of such a scheme, and particularly to check fluctua- 
tions in the basic relation between the turnover of an undertaking and 


its payroll. 


_1 Notably Problémes du machinisme en U.R.S.S. et dans les pays capitalistes (Paris, 
— sociales internationales, 1934) and Ow va le travail humain ? (Paris, Gallimard, 
Fe Po a the present author’s Problémes humains du machinisme industriel, Part 3, Chap- 
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French Experiments 


As far as French employers are concerned, one of the groups that 
have been most active in attempting to change the atmosphere of the 
modern industrial establishment is the “ capital-labour partnership 
association of heads of undertakings ”, known from its French initials 
as U.C.E.-A.C.T., which was founded in 1945.1 It is both an operational 
association and a research centre. It proposes to “ transform the rela- 
tions between capital and labour by establishing new structures of a 

artnership character ”—a worthy aim, though its achievements have 

n modest: in 1952 it still had only 53 members, representing 22 
undertakings. Among these, the steelworks (Forges et Aciéries de 
Bonpertuis, Isére) managed nm of the founders of the capital-labour 
partnership association, Mr. Alexandre Dubois *, is worth noting. 

In order to make the personnel an integral part of the undertaking 
and to promote a community spirit among its members, the management 
has converted the personnel into a “ labour company ”, to which the 
undertaking makes a collective payment and which it recognises as the 
owner of all the labour contribution of the personnel, including that due 
to any increase in productivity. The promoters of the scheme had 
learned from the failure of all the systems of rationalisation imposed 
from above, centralised and operated by command—systems that 
separate performance of the job from any reflection concerning it ; 
and they have decentralised responsibility so as gradually to induce 
the “labour company” to manage production itself as a collective 
operation. The personnel, organised in self-governing workshops and 
using the equipment placed at its yap icipates fully both in 
the daily conduct and the results of the undertaking, of which it has 
become a member in its own right. Attempts are made at the same 
time to bring into the partnership those of the undertaking’s customers 
who agree to participate in operations and to assume some respon- 
sibility therein. This latter policy may be of value in an unplanned 
economy, for by means of jointly adjusted production programmes and 
a study of prices it tends to some extent to guarantee labour stability, 
security of employment, and continuity in the development of the 
undertaking. 

The shareholders, instead of being entrepreneurs with exclusive 
ownership of the plant, become partners contributing capital. Their 
interest in the assets is precisely defined and limited ; 1t corresponds to 
their original contribution, which is periodically revalued. (Surpluses 
are regarded as a collective acquisition, in which new partners may 
share on a contractual basis.) Their proportion of the profits is defined 
in the same way and corresponds to the services rendered and the risks 
labo posed of all salaried 

e “labour com com re) wage earners, salari 
personnel and supervisors, sells its product to the undertaking, and 
each member receives from the “ company ” a tengo Bn age corres- 
—— to the part of the complete product that his ur represents. 
is includes a guaranteed minimum amount in case of non-sale. 


1 The association has subsequently been renamed “ Action pour les structures 
humaines ”. 

2 The material for the following brief description of this experiment has been taken 
from an excellent pamphlet published by Action populaire entitled La réforme de l’entre- 


prise (Paris, Spes, 1953). 
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The “ over-all proceeds ” of the undertaking include all the sums 
actually distributed and also the “ collective acquisitions”, i.e. undis- 
tributed profits (statutory reserve and amount carried over). 

The method of distribution has the disadvantage of being somewhat 
complicated, and it is not possible to describe it in detail here. Roughly, 
however, provision is made for the following : (1) a minimum remunera- 
tion and (2) an equal percentage of over-all proceeds, both paid to each 
employee ; (3) a dividend—paid to the shareholders—of 2% per cent. 
of the capital, which is revalued annually on the same footing as 
the employees’ remuneration ; and (4) (if there is a surplus) a “ grade 
supplement ” payable to supervisors and management, the differences 
between grades being considerable so as to compensate for the lack of 
variation of the amounts received under (1) and (2) and also to provide 
a stimulus to skill and efficiency. Furthermore a special committee 
emanating from the works committee participates in management and 
has full knowledge both of over-all results and of the separate results— 
positive or negative—achieved by each workshop and service. 

The experiment seems to the present writer to have been operated 
honestly in an atmosphere of real integration. The satisfactory results 
are certainly due to the introduction of rules transcending those usual 
in a capitalist undertaking ; and it would appear, in view of the social 
and psychological atmosphere of French industry, that this is essential 
for success. 

Another French experiment, the details and the success of which 
have aroused great interest, both in the country and abroad, is that of 
T.M.E.}, a large firm that manufactures contactors for the controls of 
electric motors. It has four factories—three near Paris (at St. Germain, 
Rueil and Nanterre) and one at Ménilles (Eure). Through a bold and 
original organisation, the introduction of a collective bonus on profits, 
an understanding of the human and social problems of the undertaking, 
or the quality of its output, T.M.E. has obtained exceptional 
results. 

Established in 1925 in a very small way, with four engineers, one 
accountant and about ten workers, T.M.E. started with a technical 
objective on which its founders were agreed—mass production of control 
and command gear with new patents. It met with little serious com- 
petition, and the firm was converted into a limited company in 1928. 
Having perfected the construction of protective relays for motors, thus 
completing a magneto-thermic relay which was widely sold and helped 
to extend automatic operation of individual machines (Ps ticularly the 
transfer machines for the nationalised Renault works), T.M.E. with its 
four factories now (1954) employs about 1,700 persons and has an output 
more than ten times as large as in 1938. Its foreign connections are 
considerable : it has licensees in several countries—Contactor Switchgear 
in England and others at Milan and Brussels and in Brazil and Morocco. 

The success of T.M.E. is based largely on its scheme of remuneration °, 
comprising three elements—fixed salary, a share in the profits and a 
sliding scale. The whole personnel is employed and paid by the month, 
all hourly rates having been abolished ; this has made it possible to 
dispense with what is often a very harmful distinction between two 


1 Télémécanique électrique. 
2 Cf. H. Micron: “Une communauté de travail, la Télémécanique électrique”, in 
Travail et Méthodes, June 1949, and L’économie (supplement to No. 345, 10 Apr. 1952). 
_ * Idem: L'expérience de la Télémécanique électrique, Cahiers du C.1.E.P.1. (Tour- 
coing, 1952), p. 11. 
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“ classes ” of personnel within the undertaking. All jobs, from unskilled 
labour to management, were rationally studied, evaluated (having 
regard to carefully chosen criteria) and grouped under two principal 
headings—predominantly intellectual and predominantly manual work. 
Every job was studied by two or three observers ; and, after long analysis, 
comparison and discussion and—last but not least—with the consent 
of the works committee, a complete numerical scale based on job content 
was worked out. Each job receives a certain number of points, and the 
ee, salary is fixed by multiplying this number by the money 
value of one point. At present the highest salary is seven times as 
great as the lowest. 

Similar rules are applied to = sharing, but here the only criteria 
are skill and responsibility. In this case also, each job receives a numeri- 
cal classification, but the range is much wider, from one share to 26. 
The method of distribution is extremely simple, and is indeed superior 
in this respect to those employed in other experiments in industrial 
relations. Half the profit goes to the company, which finances itself 
and pays dividends out of this 2 bones The other half goes to the 
personnel, and is divided by the total number of shares due for payment ; 
this gives the money value of each share. 

It should be added that profits are distributed monthly. This prac- 
tice provides an opportunity, at meetings of the supervisors and of a 
“ profit-sharing committee ” (composed of representatives of the man- 
agement and of the works committee) to inform the personnel of varia- 
tions in output. Individuals are thus able to check the amount of their 
shares and to bring the matter up for discussion if they so desire. 

The grant of a share in profits by such a procedure and the periodical 
re-evaluation of jobs serve as efficient means of educating the workers, 
who are enabled to learn gradually more and more about the life and 
management of the undertaking. The resulting attitude differs widely, 
as would be expected, from the passivity towards the works committees 
shown by the personnel of many industrial concerns. 

Lastly, the sliding scale enables the money value of a point, which 
is the basis for the fixed salary, to be periodically adjusted to variations 
in the cost of =. 

The whole of the remuneration system is thus based on complete 
sincerity, and the personnel know this, since they can consult the com- 
pany’s trading results at any time. 

he remuneration scheme, indeed, is only part of a more compre- 
hensive system. Instead of giving an individual bonus, which workers 
regard with suspicion as a threat to their solidarity, T.M.E. prefers to 
encourage individual merit by the promotion of the best workers— 
training courses are organised at various levels, both in general education 
and in vocational skills. 

Working conditions have also been examined with remarkable care, 
as the author was able to observe on the spot when he visited T.M.E. 
workshops and offices. Temperature, noise, smells, light and colour have 
all been studied. The new factory at Rueil is air-conditioned and sound- 
proofed, the workshops and offices bright and tastefully equipped, the 
restaurant is pleasant (rank and file, supervisors and management all 
use the same rooms), and flowers are planted in the courtyards. Washing 
and dressing rooms are comfortable and well kept. These achievements 
prove that certain failings found in French workers, which many em- 

loyers are too apt to regard as “ inborn ”, “ incorrigible ” or “ inherent 
in the national character ”, can be completely overcome in an improved 
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psychological and social atmosphere. This does not mean, of course, 
that all problems have been solved at T.M.E., but certainly this experi- 
ment deserves to be followed closely and calls for reflection. 

Next, the “ labour communities ” : these definitely exceed the bounds 
of capitalist free enterprise, for they are in fact new forms of producers’ 
or workers’ co-operatives. Their object is to induce fuller development 
of the personality by fostering a group spirit. Although, in France, 
the federation of these communities (Entente Communautaire) 
denies the existence of an underlying general doctrine or code, there 
are certain criteria by which the genuine communities can be discerned 
among the numberless schemes and attempts that are submitted to 
the federation. These include: undivided collective ownership of the 
means of production ; unanimous adoption of the decision to collec- 
tivise ; election of officers by “ double vote of confidence ”, i.e. with the 
approval of those above and those below ; broad approach to education 
and training ; and distribution of profits according to “ human values ” 
—i.e. the individual’s value to the community, his cultural contribution, 
the number of children, the wife’s work in the home, etc., in addition to 
occupational qualifications. A study of the rules of the principal labour 
communities shows both a common spirit in the choice of objectives 
and = diversity in the means employed. 

The leading example of this particular experiment is provided by 
the watch and watch-case factory known as Boimondau !}, a communit 
of some 200 producers at Valence (Dréme). This has attracted mu 
attention and many visitors, from both France and abroad.* Boimondau 
was founded. before 1935 by a workman, an exceptionally dynamic 
individual named Marcel Barbu, who had decided to set up on his own 
account. It was just a little manufacturing business like so many others 
until the day when, caught in the whirlpool of events, harried by Vichy 
and by the occupying forces, it mosinnr no ap new spirit and a new solidari- 
ty; Barbu refused, in his own name and that of his whole personnel, 
to enter the compulsory labour service, which meant work in Germany. 
Community life, born in such exceptional circumstances, having given 
satisfaction, an “ Act of Foundation ” was drawn up on 1 January 1954. 
Marcel Barbu, it is there stated, “ contributes freely and unreserved] 
the means of production which he improperly ”. But on his 
return from Germany, where he had been deported, difficulties and 
differences of opinion arose. Barbu had big ideas, which his fellow- 
workers thought unrealistic. He seemed determined to build the world 
of the future on a foundation of labour communities ; he successfully 
put up for election to the National Constituent Assembly, strove to 
have the communities given an official status, and founded a sort of 
political party (Rassemblement Communautaire). Boimondau refused 
to join this. Its members were indeed basically hostile to any kind of 
messianic approach—they felt that it would cut them off from the 
working class; furthermore, the trade unions came out with man 
criticisms, to which members were sensitive. Feeling himself isolated, 
Barbu left the community in July 1946, receiving 8 million French 


1 Boitiers et Montres du Dauphiné. 

* Cf. Boimondau, 10 années d’expérience communautaire (Valence, 1951), and an excel- 
lent report by Pierre Drouin : “Cellules d’un monde nouveau ”, which appeared in Le 
Monde and was also published (Paris, 1952) as a pamphlet by Communauté (the organ of 
the Entente Communautaire)). As regards the labour communities and their problems, cf. 
Communauté, particularly Nos. 1-2, 1954, and a book by G. Rrsy and R. Roguetre: 
Les communautés de travail (Paris, 1949). 
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francs for his contribution. Marcel Mermoz then became head, and 
under his management Boimondau was consolidated and developed. In 
1951, when he took over other communities associated in the “ Watch- 
makers’ City ” near Valence, Mermoz was replaced by Georges Matras, 
one of the founders, who had been elected by the members. 

All those who have studied Boimondau at all closely, as the present 
writer has had the opportunity to do on several visits, note the excep- 
tional atmosphere prevailing there. Although the community has 
adopted the legal form of a producers’ co-operative, since no more 
appropriate status is available, it has not chosen only—or even princi- 
pally—an economic objective. “ We do not wish to become merely a 
group of friends working together to make — ; if that occurred the 
community would have lost its essence.” 1 The dominating object is to 
safeguard and to fertilise by labour the invaluable capital of the human 
personality. At Boimondau the individual, not only in his work but 
outside it also, is taken in hand by the community—completely, but 
with full respect for differences of a philosophical and religious 
beliefs, tastes and temperaments. e labour community is only an 
instrument devised by men to serve them, to help them to live and 
develop : and this development is intellectual and ethical as well as 
material. 

It should be noted, incidentally, that Boimondau showed its strength 
and its solidarity during the grave depression in the watchmaking 
industry in 1948, when the members worked almost without payment 
in order to save their community ; and that, as regards industrial orga- 
nisation, it has had recourse to the most modern techniques for the 
mechanical equipment of its workshops, job definition, the pursuit of 
efficiency and productivity ; indeed, it has not feared to introduce 
chronometers and Bedaux engineers into its ge ie proof of no 
little courage on the part of a labour co-operative. The output, which 
amounted to 80,000 cases in 1941, exceeded 538,000 in 1952 (with a 
community of 174 persons) and so provided cases for nearly 30 per cent. 
of the whole of France’s production of watches. The urge for efficiency 
has also induced Boimondau to have some of its supervisors instructed 
in T.W.I. methods and to call in Dr. H. Infield, Director of the Group 
Farming Research Institute of New York, who came himself to supervise 
the operation of his sets of tests for measuring the “ co-operative poten- 
tial ” of each member and the moral spirit of the community. 

The source of authority in a labour community is the general meeting 
of members, which should be neither too large nor too small. A figure 
of 150 (corresponding to a total of 400 persons if the wives and children 
are included) seems about the most appropriate. Important decisions 
that may affect the fate of the community must be unanimously reached. 
The meeting elects a head of the community (who may be revoked at 
any time), and he is assisted by a council of about ten members. The 
heads of services and other responsible persons are appointed according 
to the system of “ double confidence ”, i.e. approval from below and 
above. The rules of the community, which regulate the whole life of the 
group, may at any time be amended by the general meeting, and thus 
embody the minimum ethical code accepted by all. Infringements are 
judged by a board, which interviews the person concerned in each case 
and reaches a decision only after securing his agreement ; the object in 
fact is to find a remedy rather than to impose a penalty. 


1 Speech of farewell by Marcel Mermoz, 28 June 1951 ; see Communauté, Nos. 6-8, 1951. 
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Without going into details regarding the Boimondau method of 
remuneration, which is based on a points system and, though somewhat 
complex, seems to have given satisfaction, it may be said merely that, 
after deduction of savings and indispensable overhead costs, “ the 
wealth produced by labour is distributed among all members having 

d to the quantit and quality of the occupational and social effort 
made by each ” (article 12 of the Guiding Principles of the Community). 
Remuneration is based on industrial points and social points, and these 
are determined in accordance with the technical, human and cultural 
value of each member and his contribution to the community in every 
respect. Property being common and indivisible, no shares are issued 
to members, and they have no claim of any kind against the undertaking 
if they should leave it. 

Both economically and humanly speaking, this experiment, which 
held its tenth anniv in July 1951, has been definitely successful. 
Productivity has reached an excellent level and, with individual risks 
covered, — ae been about 50 per cent. higher, despite shorter 
hours of work, than those usually paid to the different grades of workers 
in this industry. 

The success of Boimondau has been reflected since 1945 in the 
appearance of other labour communities, varying widely in size and 
type of activity and in the occupations from which the members are 
drawn. Of the analogous agricultural undertakings, nearly 300 are 
federated. The industrial communities, of which there are some 50, 
include workers’ co-operatives in the building trade, workshops (of a 
definitely handicraft character) for the manufacture of picture frames 
and other furnishings, an undertaking for reboring engines, a builders’ 
carpentry workshop, a provisions business at Boulogne-sur-Mer in the 
form of a “ distribution community ”, and the above-mentioned “ Watch- 
makers’ City "—a federation of four labour communities near Valence. 
Of course, there have been failures, some of them instructive. Several 
of the undertakings are on a rather modest scale and have no modern 
equipment ; and it may be wondered whether such small units can hold 
their own in this century of industrial concentration. However, it should 
also be remembered that, in France at least, the total number of under- 
takings with less than ten employees is considerable (approaching 
800,000) and that there are nearly 100,000 others with a personnel of 
from 10 to 200. Furthermore, the object of these communities is not 
to assume power or to aa a social panacea, but rather to bring 
evidence of the kind of human relations that are possible in a society 
based on mutual respect, of which the workers are members in their 
own right. In all those that the present writer has seen, one of the 
deepest feelings of members is the desire not to achieve their own selfish 
“salvation” through an exceptional scheme, leaving so many other 
workers to struggle with difficult conditions and with employers who 
are often harsh and lacking in comprehension—in other words, the 
desire not to “ take cover” while the rest of the working class remains 
in the line of fire. 


Experiments in Great Britain 


In Great Britain, the most = apie experiment in industrial 
relations and the most methodically pursued is that conducted by 
Elliot Jaques for the Tavistock Institute of Human Relations, at Glaciers 


1In the Union des ententes et communautés rurales. 
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Metal, a bearings factory at Alperton, Middlesex. Here special stress has 
been placed on the study of a double system, executive on the one hand 
and consultative on the other, with provision for effective communication 
between the management and the representatives of the staff. The system 
has been remodelled several times the experiment.? 

The Glaciers Metal factory at Alperton has a personnel of about 
1,800 ; 400 others are employed at another factory in Scotland. The 
management is known for its daring. In 1946, at the suggestion of 
W. B. D. Brown, it called in a team from the Tavistock Institute includ- 
ing eight specialists (sociologists, psychologists, economists). These 
specialists had good experience of industry and trade union problems, 
and gradually a favourable atmosphere developed among the workers. 
From the outset, the research team took an independent line and laid 
down the principle that nothing should be undertaken without the 
agreement of all the individuals or groups concerned. Every action 
taken and every observation or recommendation made by the team was 
to be public, or at least notified immediately to the persons affected. 
There was to be no private contact between members of the team and 
members of the personnel. The views expressed by the team were to be 
recognised as independent. In the over-all report drawn up by Elliot 
Jaques, and in the publications that have supplemented it *, the hypo- 
theses put forward and the conclusions drawn often rely on psycho- 
analysis—of a rather special kind, no doubt, since the authors merely 
borrow from the classic doctrine of that science the notions of sub- 
conscious forces, inhibition and transference and apply them to the 
study of groups.* Jaques and his colleagues appear, above all, to take 
their inspiration from the “ group dynamics” of Kurt Lewin and his 
school. The role of the team, in their view, is mainly to help the group 
to avoid pene deadlocks, to co-ordinate its strength, to reach 
a better definition and a better distribution of functions, to release its 
own potential energy and efficiency. This conception makes it possible 
also to restate the problem of supervisors, which Jaques also studies in his 
over-all experiment. In his opinion the relations between the supervisor 
and his team of workers involve exactly the same tasks and problems 
as the relations between a general manager and his chiefs of service. 

It is clear, therefore, that this is a long-term process, which must 
extend over a number of years. The experiment is still going on. The 
first stage consisted of very close observation of the organisation and 
operation of the undertaking. Gradually, problems emerged on their 
own ; but only those suggested to the team by some department of the 
factory were actually studied. Among the first to be examined were 
the organisation of the divisional managers’ meeting, a change in the 
method of remuneration in the service department (employing about 
100 workers), and then—on a wider scale—the reorganisation of the 
(joint) works council and of the works committee, which is composed 
of workers’ representatives only. 


1 Reference has been made, in the following pages, to an account prepared by J. D. 
REYNAUD under the direction of the present author (Année sociologique, 3™° série, Paris, 
Presses universitaires de France, 1953, pp. 453-462). 

2 Elliot Jaques : The Changing Culture of a Factory (London, Tavistock Publications, 
1951). The review Human Relations (London and Ann Arbor, Vols. III, IV, V and VI, 
1950-53) has published a number of studies regarding this experiment and its scientific 
signed by E. Jagues, J.M. Jackson, J.M.M. A. K. Rice and 

. L. Trust, 

3 Idem : “ Interpretative Group Discussion as a Method of Facilitating Social Change ”, 
in Human Relations, Vol. I, Chapter 4, 1948. 
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When the team began its most active period (in 1949), the works 4 
council was composed of 20 persons, including a chairman and a secre- a 
tary. It met once a month. Although the council appeared to deal with 
many problems, its members had not the impression that they were 
moving forward or achieving very much and they therefore asked the 
team to help them towards greater efficiency. This led to a reorganisa- 
tion of the relations between the works council and the works com- 
mittee, and subsequently to a reorganisation of the weekly meetings 
between the managing director and his eight immediate subordinates. 

Thus, little by little, the experiment resulted in a profound change 
in the atmosphere and structure of the factory. The roie of the consul- 
tative bodies, tending towards a legislative function, was reinforced ; 
and so also was the executive, now released from the task of definin 
policy for the factory and strengthened by the authority it henceforwar 
drew from the works council. The structure of this latter body repre- 
sented better the various functional elements in the factory and reflected 
the concessions made by the management to the unions. In particular, 
a very clear distinction was gradually established between consultative 
and executive responsibility, a distinction which is crystallised in two 
documents defining the policy of the company. On the one hand an 
executive system has been created, ranging from the top management 
to the section supervisors and drawing its authority from a policy deter- 
mined in and for the undertaking. On the other hand the new consul- 
tative system, in which this policy is discussed and adjusted, confirms 
the actions of the executive. The general manager’s annual report is 
the ag link between these two systems, which come together only 
at the highest level. In submitting this report to the attention of the 
whole personnel, the general manager lays himself open to criticism 
and “ democratic control” ; but at the same time he stands to profit — 
by the constructive contributions and—at best—by the complete | 
agreement of the personnel, and these are precious aids to co-operation 
and high output. 

The persons behind this ST may be criticised for passing 
too easily, in their writings, from psychological considerations to a 
structural theory which these do not entirely justify. Furthermore, r 
interpretation and synthesis—in the writings which have hitherto ; 
appeared—remain provisional. It would be interesting to know how 
the scheme has fluctuated in the atmosphere following the 1951 elec- 
tions, which is no doubt different from that prevailing in the Labour 
— of its beginnings. Nevertheless these writings, as a whole, pro- 

ably constitute the most important contribution to labour-management 

relations in the United Kingdom for a very long time. In particular, 
the adjustment of the two systems, executive and consultative, and the 
links between them is a reply to one of the basic problems of twentieth 
century industry, a problem well brought out by Alexander Heron!: 
the need, as organisations grow more and more complex, for a clear 
distinction between the right to decide and the right to discuss ; and 
the need also for a refusal to sacrifice the latter to the former—which 
has been the constant, dangerous tendency in so many undertakings 
rationalised according to the classic principles of scientific management. 


1A, Heron : Why Men Work (Stanford University Press, 1948), p. 85. 
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cae Town, Ibadan, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
1954. 250 pp. 

This brief study presents the essential facts relating to the industrial 

—— in India in a clear and summary form. The book has two parts. 

n the first certain general problems are discussed, such as the optimum 
size of firms, the advantages and disadvantages of monopolistic combina- 
tions, the factors affecting the location of an industry, the financing of 
industry, the managing agency system, labour legislation and the nationa- 
lisation of industries. In discussing these problems the author gives short 
and useful accounts of underlying principles and present practice in India 
and some other countries. The second part gives a brief description of the 
growth and present position and some of the grr of six major industries 
of India—cotton, jute, sugar, iron and steel, coal and tea. 


HEIDINGSFIELD, — S., and BLANKENSHIP, Albert B. Marketing : An 
Introduction. ew York, Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1953. xi+270 pp. 
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— es. Abriss der Sozialpolitik. Heidelberg, Quelle und Meyer, 
‘ pp- 

This tenth revised and enlarged edition of a work first published at the 
time of the Weimar Republic is a clear and concise survey of social policy 
trends in Germany from the time when attention first became centred on the 
working man down to the present day. Starting from elementary principles 
of social policy, the author gives the historical background and discusses the 
major problems of German social policy in the light of the main historical 
and trends. 

e begins by making a systematic study of “ men in employment ”, his 
main aim being to show how the cnderteihing is the fundamental unit of 
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social — and, as such, has to have a social policy of its own. He then 
considers the higher units—the groups of occupations that make up the 
different industries and finally the State, with its ultimate control over the 
social policy of the nation. 

Turning next to the problems of “men without employment”, the 

author deals successively with the problems of vocational guidance and 
training, placement, unemployment insurance and the classic types of social 
insurance (sickness insurance, workmen’s compensation, etc.). 
* The last part is devoted to supra-national and international social 
policy. It contains a brief survey of the European Coal and Steel Community 
and the International Labour Organisation, their origins, structure, working 
and responsibilities. 


Know .ton, P. A. Profit Sharing Patterns. A Comparative Analysis of the 
Formulas and Resulis of the Plans of 300 Companies with 730,000 
Employees. Evanston, Ill., Profit Sharing Research Foundation, 1954. 
viii+ 144 pp. $10.50. 

This study describes profit sh as currently practised in the United 
States, and indicates which of scheme have been considered most 
successful by managements. It was conducted with the co-operation of 
300 companies having some 730,000 or ae and having profit-sharing 

lans open to a majority of employees. (A description is also given, in 

Part V, of 20 plans for less-than-majority groups of employees, affecting 

some 25,000 persons.) This review of the status of profit sharing, after 

more than a decade free from serious decline in economic activity, follows 
upon a previous study of the Profit Sharing Research Foundation, entitled 

Discontinued Plans, which illustrated the effect on profit sharing of the 

adverse economic conditions of the 1930s. 

In Part IV of the study the source material is presented in condensed, 
tabular form, plan by plan. This material is analysed in Part II by topics— 
features of the reporting companies, the t and age of their plans, company 
contributions, eligibility, employee contributions to deferred plans, alloca- 
tion to employees, vesting and withdrawals, and frequency of payment 
under cash plans. Part III deals with the question of what, in the experience 
of reporting companies, has been found to work best. 

An attempt was made to seek information from as many companies 
as possible that were known to have profit-sharing plans. The reportin 
companies included a roughly equal representation of different sizes a | 
of different degrees of unionisation. e-third of them were “ publicly 
owned ” and two-thirds “closely held”. Nearly half of them—includin 
more than half of the large ones (with 1,500 or more employees) were locat 
in New York, Illinois and Ohio. Seventy-eight of the plans reviewed were 
installed before 1942, when legislation favourable to deferred profit-sharing 
plans became effective, and 219 after. 

The three most commonly —— motives for installing plans were 
the encouragement of a sense of partnership, the provision of a group 
incentive, and some provision for employee security. A majority of plans 
in operation were rated by managements as “ successful ” or “ very success- 
ful”. Among the factors blamed, in regard to plans given low or neutral 
ratings, were faulty communications, inadequacy of payments or credits to 
workers in relation to their basic wages, the preference of hourly workers and 
female workers for cash payments (where plans with deferred payments 
were in operation), the lack of evident relationship between individual 
effort and company profit, and excessive intervals between regular cash 
payments, or between payments and the efforts they rewarded. 

It was found that a greater proportion of the plans in operation in large 
companies were considered successful than of those in small companies. 
A larger proportion of financial and professional enterprises than of manu- 
facturing or mercantile enterprises regarded their schemes as successful, 
but there was no difference between “ publicly-owned”’ and “ closely held ” 
companies. Plans tended to be more successful where the ratio of profit to 
payroll was high than where it was low, and there was also a close 
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between plan yield (in terms of employee earnings) and plan success. Con- 
tributory eee in general achieved results superior to those achieved by 
non-contributory plans, while contributory plans in which participation was 
optional were more often found successful than plans in which it was 
required. Among contributory plans the most successful appeared to be 
those limiting the lige ey of the higher-salaried ups. 

Many other results of this extremely detailed study cannot be fairly 
summarised, and the work as a whole—which provides sufficient evidence 
to encourage the wider application of profit-sharing schemes in appropriate 
circumstances—should contribute to the needs of those requiring an extensive 
account of United States experience in this field. 
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Labour Publications, 1954. viii+168 pp. 10 rupees; 25s. ; $3.60. 

A collection of public speeches delivered by the author at various con- 
ferences, national and international, as well as at meetings of workers, 
between 1948 and 1954. The speeches deal with different problems labour 
had to face during the first seven years of Pakistan’s existence as a State 
and the government policies and programme for their solution. 


MIssION FRANGAISE DE PropuctTiviT&. Tréfilage de l’acier. Rapport de la 
Mission francaise aux Etats-Unis (janvier-février 1953). Paris, Société 
auxiliaire pour la diffusion des éditions de productivité, 1953. 156 pp. 
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Vora & Co., 1953. 281 pp. 8 rupees ; $2. 


OsMANIA UNIVERSITY, DEPARTMENT OF Economics. Report on the Indebted- 
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Passer, Harold C. The Electrical Manufacturers, 1875-1900. A Study in 
Competition, Entrepreneurship, Technical Change, and Economic Growth. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1953. xvii+412 pp. $6. 
This history is concerned mainly with the “ manufacture of electrical 

apparatus for lighting and power purposes ” in the United States during the 

quarter of a century before 1900. 

While it contains a great deal of previously unpublished and otherwise 
largely unavailable information, including a statistical material, 
its purpose seems to be a study of the history of this industry in the light of 
the theory of the late Professor Schumpeter on economic development. 
One of Schumpeter’s main interests was a search for the driving forces 
behind economic development. In his view this force was connected with 
entrepreneurship. Throughout Mr. Passer’s book, the nature and origins of 
entrepreneurship in the electrical industry are his main concern. The less 

rsonal, more purely economic factors are given much less emphasis. 

While one may — this approach to economic history, studies of 
this kind may have direct relevance to the immediate problem of promoting 
Ss for the economic development of underdeveloped countries. 

The engineer-entrepreneur is defined as “the person with technical 
training who can see commercial possibilities in the application of scientific 
principles and who labours to perfect usable products and techniques... ; 
[he] must possess the ability to envisage the place that the product can 
occupy in the economy and the ability to solve the technical problems 
inherent in creating the product”. Entrepreneurship appears, therefore, 
to have rather special characteristics in the electrical industry. Many of 
its entrepreneurs, such as Edison and Westinghouse, were also inventors. 
In other industries, at least in Schumpeter’s view, the functions of invention 
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and entrepreneurship were quite separate. Technical complexity seems to 
have led to a merging of these functions in electrical industries except for 
some of the very large power projects, where purely financial interests 
seem to have furnished entrepreneurship. 

The book also throws considerable light on the question of whether 
menneey or competition is more desirable. The author found that entre- 
preneurship tended to appear more frequently in new firms that entered 
into competition with older firms. Large established firms had, however, 
certain advantages in the development, use and demonstration of new 
electrical machinery in their own plants. The whole problem of competition 
in the industry is a complicated study, however, because it involves not 
only prices but also quality standards and problems relating to patents. 
One notable discovery of the author seems to be that firms purchasing 
electrical equipment have sometimes consciously acted to prevent monopoly 
by directing their orders to more than one firm. 


Romeur, Jean. Le miveau de vie en U.R.S.S. Preface by Alfred Sauvy. 
Paris, universitaires de France, 1954. xii+138 pp. 540 francs. 


-RupceE, Fred. Bargaining on Productivity—A Management Guide. Washing- 
ton, Bureau of National Affairs Inc., 1953. v+146 pp. $5.75. 

_ Despite its description as “a management guide ”, this report takes a 
lively and direct approach to a highly controversial subject. The author 
states that his purpose in investigating productivity as a factor in wage 
determination is “ to make the known facts available, to suggest the methods 
by which further effective research may be carried forward, and to outline 
how management can best prepare itself to bargain in this area ”. 

Following a brief review from 1925 onwards of how the term “ oe 
ductivity ” got into the industrial relations vocabulary, the author seeks a 
ractical answer to the question “ What is productivity ?”, indicates the 
Sevelepunent of organised labour’s attitude towards pr uctivity as a yard- 
stick for wages and follows this with an extensive section on “ negotiating 
over productivity ”. A number of appendices usefully complete the study. 
The author’s treatment of this difficult subject is constructive. He 
states that “ underlying the effort to illuminate this single phase of union- 
management relations at the bargaining table is a deep conviction about 
negotiations in general. The conviction is that a new and vastly improved 
tradition of settling wages, benefits and working conditions is beginning to 
emerge on the American scene. This new tradition embraces painstaking 
economic research, an intensified effort to create complete understanding 
on both sides of the aining table as to the facts and a continuing pro- 
gramme of education of employees and the public as to the reasons for 
management’s actions.” The author finds that this new approach to labour- 
management negotiations is succeeding and is leading to more fruitful and 
satisfying results from the point of view of both parties. 


Sauvy, Alfred. L’Europe et sa population. Paris, Les Editions internatio- 
nales, 1953. 221 pp. 

This book is the first of a series presenting scientifically the basic facts 
of European integration. 

The author first outlines the demographic trends of nineteenth and 
twentieth century Western Europe. He argues that the growing political 
and economic independence of the colonies, the loss of certain markets, the 
Potsdam Agreements and the industrial competition of the United States 
have upset the basis on which an economic and demographic balance was 
possible in Europe. Further, to offset the effects of its rising population 
age, Europe will have to increase its active labour force, but at the risk of 
overpopulation. Emigration overseas, the author contends, is nothing more 
than a safety valve; xenophobia and the malthusianism of occupational 
associations act as a brake on intra-European movements, which in an 
event could only lessen the degree of overpopulation, but not eliminate it 
altogether. There is only one solution : more employment openings, which 
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means giving priority to “expansive p: * (technical progress not 
involving labour saving) by reserving for it a sufficient volume of investment. ! 

It would also be easier to create more jobs if Europe were integrated 
economically, since all mass-production lines would benefit from integration. 
The author also stresses the need for closer contact between Europe and 


the underdeveloped and sparsely populated continent of Africa. 


SCHUELLER, Eugéne. Qu’est-ce Vimpét sur Vénergie ? Paris, Centre 
d’études économiques, 1954. 12 pp. 


SuHannon, A. H. The Racial Integrity of the American Negro. Washington, 
Public Affairs Press, 1953. 262 pp. 


Smuts, Robert W. Ene Impressions of the American Worker. Human 
Resources Studies. ew York, Columbia University, King’s Crown 


Press, 1953. ix+62 pp. $1.50. 


SweEeEzy, Paul M. The Present as History. Essays and Reviews on Capitalism 
and Socialism. New York, Monthly Review Press, 1953. viii+376 pp. 


$5. 


Tustin, Arnold. The Mechanism of Economic Systems. An Approach to 
the Problem of Economic Stabilisation from the Point of View of Control- 
System Engineering. Melbourne, London, Toronto, William Heinemann 


Ltd., 1953. xi+161 pp. 25s. 


Vaxi1, Shiavax R. The Foreign Exchange Regulation Act, being Act No. VII 
of 1947 (amended up to date). Introduction by Sir Jamshedji B. Kanca. 
Bombay, N. M. Tripathi, 1953. viii+339 pp. 10 rupees. 


WituraMs, John H. Economic Stability in a Changing World. Essays in 
Economic Theory and Policy. New York, Oxford University Press, 1953. 


vi+284 pp. 30s. 


Statistics. 


Bremer Jahrbuch der Weltschiffahrt (Bremen World Shipping Yearbook). 
1952/53. WHerausgegeben vom Senator fiir Aussenhandel und dem 
Bremer Ausschuss fiir Wirtschaftsforschung. Analyse der Schiffahrts- 
wirtschaft von Gustav Adolf THEEL. Berlin, Géttingen, Heidelberg, 
Springer-Verlag, 1953. xx+501+16 pp. DM. 66. 

A comprehensive statistical study of international shipping, ports and 
canals, freight markets and shipbuilding. 


It contains numerous tables prefaced by short oe notes on the 


world merchdnt fleet, the pir ge | tonnage of the various countries 
r 


as of January 1953, the number of ships, gross and net tonnage, grain 
and bale capacity, refrigerated space, liquid cargo space, deadweight and 
bunker capacity. There are separate tables classifying the dry cargo and 
tanker tonnage according to age and size and information on the employ- 
ment of the ships in the various trades. 

Under the chapter on ports and canals, tabular information is given on 
the goods traffic in the ports and entrances and clearances of vessels. There 
are also tables on the traffic through the Suez, Panama and Kiel canals 
showing separately the nationalities of the ships and the amounts and kinds 
of cargo carried. 

Concerning the freight markets information is given on rate indices, 
including trip and time charter indices for dry cargo and for tanker rates, and 
also on the various shipping conferences, their extent and membership. 

In the chapter dealing with shipbuilding, information is given on the 
total tonnage and number of ships launched in the world with short des- 


1 Cf. Alfred Sauvy : “ Investment, Welfare and Employment ”, International Labour 
Review, Vol. LXIX, No. 4, Apr. 1954, p. 325. 
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criptions and tables showing the output of the shipyards in most of the 

shipbuilding countries. 

InsTITUT NATIONAL DE LA STATISTIQUE ET DES EtuDES ECONOMIQUES, 
France. Les statistiques de prix en France et en divers pays étrangers. 
Paris, 1953. 417 pp. 


MinistTRY OF Labour, India. Report of an Enquiry into the Family Budgets 
of Workers in Bhopal City. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1954. 


ii+52 pp. 3 rupees ; 5s. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR, LABOUR BuREAU, India. Cost of Living Index Numbers 
in India. A Monograph. Publication No. 18. Delhi, Manager of Publica- 
tions Civil Lines, 1954. ii+194 pp. 5 rupees 12 annas ; 9s. 

This study of Indian consumer price indices discusses the theoretical 
principles involved and provides a description of the methods employed, 
together with details of the various city indices computed and of the recently 
developed all-India index. Illustrative materials show the scope of family 
budget inquiries, and the composition of price and weight data for the 
indices. The volume also contains a discussion of problems currently en- 
countered in this field—sampling, imputation, substitutions, seasonality, etc. 


SALTER, W. E.G. The Measurement of Australian Industrial Production. 

Perth, University of Western Australia Press, 1954. iv+63 pp. 5s. 

A brief description of the problems of constructing a quantity index to 
measure Australian industrial production. After an examination of conven- 
tional index formulae, an experimental production index is introduced 
combining indicators of output, deflated value of output, employment and 
input. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


Boum, Johann. Erinnerungen aus meinem Leben. Vienna, Verlag des Oster- 
reichischen Gewerkschaftsbundes, 1953. 253 pp. 


BRUGAROLA, Martin. Doctrina y sistemdtica sindical. Madrid, Compaiifa 
Bibliografica Espajiola, 1953. 380 pp. 


CARPENTER, Walter Hull, Jr. Case Studies in Collective Bargaining. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. xii+465 pp. 


Cravijo AGUILERA, Fausto. Los sindicatos en Cuba. Havana, Editorial 

Lex, 1954. 397 pp. 

A detailed analysis of the trade union system in Cuba (as organised 
under Decree No. 2605 of 7 November 1953 and other legislation). It is 
one of the first legal studies published in Cuba on the subject. The author, 
who is an official of the Ministry of Labour, also discusses the rulings of the 
courts and administrative authorities at some length. 


Cote, G.D.H. An Introduction to Trade Unionism. London, George Allen 
& Unwin Ltd., 1953. 324 pp. 18s. 


Datiey, F. W. General Industrial Conditions and Labour Relations in Trini- 
dad. Trinidad, Government Printing Office, 1954. 70 pp. 12 cents. 


This is the report of an inquiry into labour and industrial relations, 
made at the request of the Trinidad Government by an experienced British 
trade union official, and follows a similar inquiry made by him in 1947. 
While much of the material is of merely local interest, the report as a whole 
shows the steady progress of organisation of both employers and workers 
in recent years, the growing pains of the trade union movement, the struggle 
for bargaining rights, in short the whole dynamic process of development of 
industrial relations in a colony which was a pioneer in this field. 
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Do.i£éans, Edouard, and DEenove, Gérard. Histoire du travail en France. 
Mouvement ouvrier et législation sociale. Vol. 1: Des origines a 1919. 
Paris, Editions Domat Montchrestien, 1953. 417 pp. 


EpsTEIn, Melech. Jéwish Labor in U.S.A. An Industrial, Political and 
Cultural History of the Jewish Labor Movement. Vol. IL: 1914-1952. 
New York, Trade Union Sponsoring Committee, 1953. viii+466 pp. 


FERRAROTTI, Franco. I/ dilemma dei sindacati americani. Milan, Edizioni 
di Comunita, 1954. xi+296 pp. 1,500 lire. 


HERRERO NIETO, Bernardino. El tradeunionismo como movimiento, historia 
y actualidad. Foreword by — Gasc6n y Marin. Madrid, Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, Instituto “ Balmes” de Socio- 


logia, 1953. 226 pp. 


MISSION DE PropuctTiviT£ aux Etats-Unis. Conventions collectives. Tech- 
nique et pratique des conventions collectives dans les industries de la métal- 
lurgie aux Etats-Unis. Mission effectuée du 15 novembre au 22 décembre 
1951. Paris, Société auxiliaire pour la diffusion des éditions de la pro- 


ductivité, 1953. 94 pp. 

Musson, A. E. The Typographical Association. Origins and History . to 
1949. London, New York, Toronto, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. viii+550 pp. 


Ricuarpson, J. Henry. An Introduction to the Study of Industrial Relations. 
London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1954. 442 pp. 30s. 


SEGADAS VIANNA, José de. O Sindicato no Brasil. Rio de Janeiro, Grafica 
Olimpica Editéra, 1953. 224 pp. 


SEIDMAN, Joel. American Labor from Defense to Reconversion. Chicago, 
University Press ; London, Cambridge University Press, 1953. xi+-307 pp. 


SHuULtTz, George P. and CoLteman, John R. Labor Problems : Cases and 
egg New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


Inc., 1953. xiii+456 pp. $4.50. 


STURMTHAL, Adolf. Unity and Diversity in European Labor. An Introduction 
to Contemporary Labor Movements. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1953. 


237 pp. $3.75. 


Labour Law. 


Bouvit, J. Précis de législation du travail (d’aprés les peg de l’en- 
seignement technique). Paris, Editions Eyrolles, 1953. 183 pp. 450 francs. 


EtivantT, J., and Caussarp, M. In collaboration with M. R. BLANCHET. 
Mémento de l’employeur et du salarié. Foreword by Edgar Faure. Paris, 
S.P.1.D., 1953. 208 pp. 625 francs. 


Forkoscn, Morris D. A Treatise on Labor Law. Indianapolis, The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc., 1953. xiv+1197 pp. 


HEIMEIER, W. Arbeitsrecht. N.J.W. Fundhefte. Systematischer Nachweis 
der deutschen Rechtsprechung, Zeitschriftenaufsatze und selbstandigen 
Schriften. No. 5. Munich, Berlin, C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 


1954. xv+436 pp. 
Kocn, Jiirgen R. Die Arbeitsordnung. Muster und Erlduterungen. Heidel- 
“Recht und Wirtschaft”, 1954. 72 pp. 
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Koenics, Folkmar. Fragen des Seearbeitsrechts in rechtsvergleichender Dar- 
stellung, zugleich ein Beitrag zu einem neuen deutschen Seemannsgesetz. 
Hamburg, Eckardt und Messtorff Verlag, 1954. 137 pp. 


A comparative study of current regulations concerning hours of work, . 


overtime, holidays with pay and other working conditions in the shipping 
industry in Germany and neighbouring maritime countries. 

The study is intended to provide a factual background in connection 
with the proposed revision of maritime labour legislation in Germany, most 
of which was enacted over 50 years ago. It demonstrates the points of 
difference between the conditions of German seafarers and their counter- 
parts in neighbouring countries ; some of these differences are to the advant- 
age of the German seafarer (an extra day’s leave per month to attend to 

rsonal affairs ; shorter working hours for catering staff when the ship is 
in port ; compensation for overtime in connection with the safety of the ship 
or its cargo) while in other respects the comparison is unfavourable (no 
compensation for regular work on Sundays ; longer hours for catering staff 
at sea ; suspension of pay during illness), On balance, the author concludes 
that German seafarers’ conditions are at present slightly below prevailing 
standards in nearby countries, but that no unfair competitive advantage 
is thereby derived. 


Kost, Ewald (edited by). Entscheidungen des Reichsarbeitsgerichts. Vols. I, 
II, III. Sammlung der noch wichtigen Entscheidungen zeitlich geordnet. 
Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Cie, 1954. viii+ 488, viii+ 490, viii+487 pp. 
A _o0r of the main judgments a; by the Supreme Industrial Court 

of the Reich between 1927 and 1938. 


Martuieu, P. A. Pour bien appliguer la législation du travail en Algérie. 
Algiers, La Maison des Livres, 1953. 308 pp. 


Management. 


BENIELLI, Jean. Pratique de la simplification du travail. Paris, Les Editions 
Travail & Maitrise, 1954. 78 pp. + 47 (annexes). 


A practical handbook, intended principally for management, production 
engineers and specialists in the field, covering the principles and practices 
of job simplification. 

After introductory notes on the general principles and history of job 
simplification, the author goes on to explain briefly the physiological and 
psychological factors governing human work. Chapters on the methods 
employed in job simplification and the application of these methods are 
illustrated in a separate volume of annexes, which contains numerous 
practical examples, sample forms and illustrations, many of them in colour. 
A concluding chapter deals with the introduction of job simplification into 
an undertaking. 


Bursk, Edward C. How to Increase Executive Effectiveness. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1954. 163 pp. $3.25. 


CHRISTENSEN, C. Roland. Management Succession in Small and Growing 
Enterprises. Boston, Harvard University, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, 1953. xi+217 pp. $3.25. 


CoMMISSION GENERALE D’ORGANISATION SCIENTIFIQUE. Pratique de relations 
publiques. Expéviences, 1953. Les journées d’études de la Cégos, 20, 21, 
22 avril 1953. Paris, Hommes et Techniques, 1953. 207 pp. 875 francs. 


M. K., and PrakasHu, Om. and Problems of Industrial 
i 


Organization. Revised and enlarged tion. Allahabad, The Indian 
Press (Publications) Ltd., 1953. vii+816+ix pp. 11 rupees. 
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REDFIELD, Charles E. Communication in Management. A Guide to Admini- 
strative Communication. Foreword by John L. McCarrrey. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1953. xvi+290 pp. $3.75. 


Ryan, Thomas Arthur, and Smit, Patricia Cain. Principles of Industrial 
o_o New York, Ronald Press Company, 1954. xiv+534 pp. 
$5.50. 


TERRY, George R. Office Management and Control. Revised edition. Home- 
wood, Ill., Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1953. xiv-+763 pp. 


Waitin, Thomson M. The Theory of Inventory Management. Princeton, 
N.J., University Press, 1953. viii+245 pp. $4.50. 


Manpower. 


CENTRE EUROPEEN D’ETUDES DE POPULATION. Etudes européennes de popu- 
lation. Main-d’euvre — Emploi — Migrations — Situations et perspec- 
tives. Paris, Institut national d’études démographiques, 1954. 438 pp. 
This book contains the records of the European Population Seminars 

organised in Paris on 21, 22 and 23 May 1953 by the National Institute 

of Demographic Studies. The seminars were attended by statisticians, popu- 
lation experts and economists from 13 European countries. Several inter- 
national organisations were also represented. The book reproduces the full 
text of the papers read on the two items on the agenda (the problems of 
the gainfully a population and migration problems). Summaries 
of the discussions that took place after the papers had been read have been 
included after the text of the papers themselves. The book contains a 
wealth of extremely useful information on the statistical problems arising 
in connection with the gainfully occupied population, computing methods 
and difficulties encountered, rising population ages, the influence of tech- 
nical progress, unemployment and so on. There is also a good deal of material 
on migration problems and particularly on the assessment of the volume 
of emigration, quality as opposed to quantity, the adaptation, liberalisation 
and planning of migratory movements and the work of international organi- 


sations. 


HavicHurst, Robert J., and ALBRECHT, Ruth. Older People. New York, 
London, Toronto, Longmans, Green and Co., 1953. xvi+415 pp. $5. 


RASSEGNA DI STATISTICHE DEL Lavoro. L’inchiesta parlamentare sulla 
disoccupazione, quaderno VIII. Rome, 1954. viii+335+16 pp. 
1,500 lire. . 

A review of the studies of the Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry 
into Unemployment (already published in 16 volumes, not available to the 
general public, by the Chamber of Deputies) with a preface by Mr. R. Tre- 
melloni, who was the chairman. This essay is the most original part of the 
book, as Mr. Tremelloni sets forth the conclusions to be drawn from the 
first results of the investigation, which the Commission was unable to draw 
up before its mandate expired. The conditions under which the investi- 
gation was carried out, the methods used and the possible interpretations 
of its findings from the statistical point of view and from that of the action 
they reveal to be necessary have already been described by Mr. Tremelloni 
in an article published in the International Labour Review (Vol. LXVIII, 
No. 3, September 1953) and there is no need to describe them again here. 
He examines, inter alia, the nature and scale of unemployment in Italy 
(aging of the population, increasing employment in secondary and tertiary 
activities, factors hindering the geographical and occupational mobility 
of workers, insufficient opportunities for employment). 

The review of the work of the Commission is divided into five chapters, 
each dealing with one of the methods adopted, namely statistical investiga- 
tion, reports from working parties, regional and special studies and direct 
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inquiries. The first chapter describes the inquiries carried out on behalf 
of the Commission by the Central Statistical Institute (sampling investiga- 
tion of manpower on 8 September 1952 and inquiries into the family budgets 
of unemployed persons), the Ministry of Labour (the number of unemployed 

rsons registered at the employment offices on 30 September 1952), the 
fastitute of Economic Studies (labour turnover), the National Accident 
Prevention Office (physical and mental condition of unemployed persons), 
the National Social Insurance Institute (number of pensioners in paid 
employment) and the National Institute for Agricultural Economics (sea- 
sonal character of employment and levels of employment throughout 
the year), together with ng neem into the supply and demand for workers 
in share-cropping farms in Tuscany. 

The second chapter reviews the work of the different working parties 
set up by the Commission to study the different questions, namely statistical 
inquiries, the medical and social aspects of unemployment, vocational 
training, placement, unemployment assistance, manpower problems in 
agriculture, aspects of technological progmees. international migration and 
the demographic and economic outlook. The third chapter contains a sum- 
mary of the conclusions of the monographs prepared for the Commission 
by various qualified persons on the causes and scale of unemployment 
and possible methods of eliminating it in each of the different regions of 
Italy, while the fourth chapter contains a summary of the special studies 
on particular aspects of the unemployment problem prepared for the Com- 
mission by teams of experts. The last chapter describes the scope of the 
direct inquiries carried out by the Parliamentary Commission to ascertain 
the opinions of the different groups concerned on the questions within 
its terms of reference and the methods used. 


Rocorr, Natalie. Recent Trends in Occupational Mobility. Foreword by 
Herbert GOLDHAMER. Glencoe, IIll., The Free Press, 1953. 131 pp. 


Migration. 


Bastos pE Avira, Fernando. Economic Impacts of Immigration. The 
Brazilian Immigration Problem. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1954. 
xi+102 pp. 6.75 florins. 

The author is mainly concerned with the prerequisites for success of 
large-scale immigration into Brazil under present economic, demographic 
and social conditions. In the first part of Fis book he analyses the evolu- 
tion and structure of the Brazilian economy. In the second part he dis- 
cusses the repercussions of immigration upon an economic system from 
the theoretical point of view and examines the data relative to Brazil. 
He remarks, however, that economic issues are for him merely a basis 
on which he builds his case for a positive immigration policy, since before 
coming to a definite judgment the sociological, legal and moral elements 
of the problem—to mention only the most important—cannot be neglected. 

The book provides a valuable insight into the complex problem of 
Brazilian agriculture, which is characterised by low productivity, the result 
of an unfavourable structure of the active population, the primitive methods 
of work and the poor physical and psychological condition of Brazilian 
workers. The author thinks that the type of colonial immigration already 
attempted should be continued. In respect of the problem of industriali- 
sation he remarks that it calls for structural changes in agriculture and that 
the necessity for Brazil to industrialise, while at the same time maintaining 
her export trade as a means of keeping her balance of payments in equili- 
brium, calls for a rational distribution of her active forces. The deficiency 
of her savings, however, forces her to recruit manpower with the least possible 
outlay on equipment. In the opinion of the author immigration with its 
multiple effects can contribute effectively to this. . 

In the last part of his study the writer examines the relation between 
wages and immigration in the agricultural and urban sector, with special 
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reference to the state of Sdo Paulo. He concludes that the Brazilian economy 
would have everything to gain by a much more courageous immigration 
policy, provided it were linked with a wise policy of colonisation. 

The book is well documented and contains a great deal of valuable 
statistical and graphical material. 


Bruce, J. Campbell. The Golden Door: The Irony of Our Immigration 
Policy. New York, Random House, 1954. 244 pp. $3.75. 


FERRI-PIsANI. Ov ? Comment... émigrer ? (Argentine, Australie, Brésil, 
Canada, Etats-Unis, Union Sud-africaine, Venezuela). Paris, La Nef de 
Paris, 1954. 105 pp. 210 francs. 


MINISTERIE VAN SOCIALE ZAKEN EN VOLKSGEZONDHEID, Netherlands. 
Emigratie 1953. Verslagen van de organen voor de emigratie. The Hague, 
1954. 224 pp. 

This volume, published by the Ministry of Social Affairs and Public 
Health in the Netherlands, contains the reports of the Commissioner for 
Emigration, the Emigration Council, the Directorate of Emigration and 
the Netherlands Emigration Service on their activities during the year 1953. 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


MINISTRY OF LaBouR, India. Report of Training and Employment Services 
Organisation Committee. New Delhi, 1954. v+252 pp. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, United Kingdom. R 

of Committee of Inquiry on the Training of Supervisors. London, H.M. Sta- 

tionery Office, 1954. 55 pp. 2s. 

A survey of facilities existing in the United Kingdom for the training 
of supervisors, with a short summary concerning methods of supervisory 
training in other countries, together with comments and recommendations 
for future developments in this field in the United Kingdom. 


MojA, Flaminio G. de. Ji manuale del direttore di corsi per la preparazione 
professionale dei lavoratori. Guida pratica per direttori, insegnanti, 
tstruttori, segretari e per chiunque s’interessa all’istruzione professionale 
dei lavoratort. Naples, R. Pironti e Figli, 1954. 119 pp. 500 lire. 

This manual is intended for directors of vocational training courses 
for adult workers. In the first part it makes suggestions of an educational 
—— the second part sets out the administrative rules governing 
such courses. 


Social Security. 


CANNELLA, reper ar Le pensioni di previdenza sociale del nuovo ordinamento. 
Commento 7 4 aprile 1952, n. 218. Milan, Dott. A. Giuffré, 
1953. 385 pp. 2,000 lire. 


Hormann, Kurt, and ScHROETER, Kurt. Sozialgerichtsgesete vom 3. Sep- 
tember 1953. With a commentary. Berlin, Frankfurt-am-Main, Verlag 
Franz Vahlen G.m.b.H., 1953. xii+289 pp. DM. 4.75. 


INSTITUTO COLOMBIANO DE SEGUROS SOCIALES. Estudios de a 
para el seguro social en el litoral caribe colombiano. Bogota, 1953. 159 pp. 


— Estudios preliminares de planificacién para el seguro social en el valle del 
rio Cauca. Bogota, 1953. 89 pp. 


JAGANNADHAM, V. Social Insurance in India. Djambatan, Amsterdam, 
International Educational Publishing House Ltd., 1954. 100 pp. 
This is a valuable contribution to India’s young but growing literature 
on social security. Analyses of the compulsory insurance and provident 
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fund schemes are preceded by chapters on state poy and social insurance, 
the social security systems of England and the Netherlands, certain general 
problems of the design of social insurance schemes, the Indian social and 
economic milieu, and the origins of social insurance in India. The analyses 
are followed by chapters containing suggestions for the improvement and 
extension of the existing schemes. 

The author has read widely in recent social security literature, and has 
illustrated his discussion with a wealth of apt quotations. 


MICHANEK, Ernst. Socialboken. Stockholm, Tidens Férlag, 1954. 351 pp. 

6.75 kronor. 

This is the second edition, completely revised, of a handbook that first 
appeared in 1949. Since then the Swedish social security system has under- 
gone such changes that a completely revised edition was nec . 

After an introductory chapter by the former Minister for Social Affairs 
of Sweden, Gustav Mller, the author describes the social insurance system, 
social aid for children, family — housing policy, manpower policy 
and finally the health scheme. The book contains detailed descriptions of 
the various laws and statutes governing the social security system in Sweden, 
with references to the various sources from which further information can be 
obtained regarding the background, legal details and the latest changes in 
the legislation referred to. 


Moortuy, B. M. L. Social Security in India. Bombay, The Popular Book 

Depot, 1954. 73 pp. 3 rupees. 

A popular exposition of the Employees’ State Insurance and Provident 
Funds laws of India, introduced by chapters on the nature of social security 
and its world-wide development. A tabular summary is given of the provi- 
sions of the 1951 draft of the I.L.O. Social Security (Minimum Stan s) 
Convention. The texts of the two laws are appended. 


PeTRILLI, Giuseppe. La sicurezza sociale. Rocca San Casciano, Italy, 
Cappelli Editore, 1953. vii+291 pp. 900 lire. 


Living Conditions. 


CENTRAL HousinGc AUTHORITY, Jamaica. Report for the Year Ended 31st 
March 1952. Kingston, 1953. 13 pp. 


GOVERNMENT OF TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO. Report of the Government Housing 
Loans Board for the Year 1953. Trinidad, 1954. 12 pp. 24 cents. 


Hutcuins, Clayton D., and Munse, Albert R. Expenditures for Education 
at the Midcentury. Washington, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, 1953. vi+136 pp. 65 cents. 


MINISTERIO DE Economfa y HActiENDA, Costa Rica. Censo urbano de 
edificios y viviendas, noviembre y diciembre de 1949. San José, 1954. 


viii+70 pp. 


NORWEGIAN JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL Social Po.icy. Housing 
Progress in Norway since 1950. Supplement to Housing in Norway. 
Oslo, 1954. 23 pp. 

This brochure discusses new developments in Norwegian housing policy 
during the last three years. The following three main 7 of measure 
have been taken to implement the fundamental principle of Norwegian 
housing policy that every family should own its house or flat : public loans 
and subsidies, to prevent financing from becoming a bottleneck ; restrictions 
on the size of houses, to economise the use of resources to the fullest extent 
possible ; and the furtherance of good building practices and the rationali- 
sation of building. 


PLANNING AND Housinc Commission, Trinidad and Tobago. Report of 
the Commission for the Year 1951. Trinidad, 1954. 17 pp. 36 cents. 
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Potrykus, Gerhard. Jugendwohlfahrtsgesetz nebst den Ausfiihrungsgesetzen 
und Ausfiihrungsvorschriften der deutschen Lander. With a commentary. 
Munich, Berlin, C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1953. xiv+ 


708 pp. 


Agriculture. 


CONTACTGROEP OPVOERING PrRopuctTiviTEIT. Landbouwpolitiek in de 
Verenigde Staten. The Hague, 1954. 63 pp. 2.60 florins. 


— Pluimveehouderij in de Verenigde Staten. With a summary in English. 
The Hague, 1954. 149 pp. 4.50 florins. 

— Uitvoering van Cultuurtechnische Werken in de Verenigde Staten. Ra t 
Studiegroep Landbouw. With a summary in English. The Hague, 1954. 
70 pp. 3 florins. 

— Veevoeding en veevoedingsonderzoek in de Verenigde Staten. With a 
summary in English. The Hague, 1954. 75 pp. 3.75 florins. 


— Veredeling van mais in de Verenigde Staten. With a summary in 
English. The Hague, 1954. 58 pp. 2.50 florins. 


Jounson, V. Webster, and BarLoweE, Raleigh. Land Problems and Policies. 
New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1954. xi+422 pp. $6.50. 

Designed as a textbook for American college students, this work 
analyses land problems and policies with particular reference to the United 
States, but including also frequent allusions to other parts of the world. 
It is a highly readable book and covers this wide field remarkably well. 
The general reader will be particularly interested in the chapters on popu- 
lation and land and on land reform, while those chapters dealing with United 
States land policy, from colonial times to the present, give an excellent 
idea of United States experience. A suggested reading list for each chapter 
contains most of the standard works. 


Co-operation. 


AALTONEN, Esko. Consumer Co-operation in Finland. The development of 
the joint Finnish Co-operative Movement to 1917 and a survey of the 
Progressive Co-operative Movement after the separation. Abbreviated 
edition. Helsinki, Kulutusosuuskuntien Keskuliito, 1954. 169 pp. 


FEDERATION NATIONALE DE LA COOPERATION AGRICOLE ET CENTRE NATIO- 
NAL DE LA COOPERATION AGRICOLE. Enquéte sur la coopération agricole 
francaise. Paris, 1954. 72 pp. 


RAJAGOPALAN, S. Co-operation in Foreign Countries (A brief outline of 
the working of the co-operative movement of the world). Foreword by 
Ryan, J. C. Madras, V. S. N. Chari and Company, 1954. xiv+236 pp. 


7 rupees. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 


Hungry People and Empty Lands 
By S. CHANDRASEKHAR 


“ A scholarly and scientific study of the very real difficulties of 
policies both to control and limit population growth and to relieve 
acute pressures.”—-Economic Journal. Foreword by William Vocr. 

18s. net. 


The Transfer ‘of Power in India 
By E. W. R. LUMBY 


An objective history of the events between June 1945 and the 
end of 1949 which centred upon the transfer of British power to the 
two States of India and Pakistan. It is an admirably lucid and 
impartial commentary upon the negotiations between the British 
authorities and the Indian leaders. 18s. net. 


My Public Life 


By Sir MIRZA ISMAIL 


This work contains the recollections and reflections of an elder 
statesman of India with an unequalled record of administrative 
achievement in the “ India of the Princes” before the transfer of 
power. 18s. net. 


Introduction to the Study 
of Industrial Relations 
By J. HENRY RICHARDSON 
“ Masterly survey . . . . Many an employer or union leader would 


do well to give himself a refresher course by reading this book.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 30s. net. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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INDIAN LABOUR GAZETTE 


Issued monthly by the Government of India, Ministry of Labour, 
Labour Bureau, Simla 
Contains up-to-date information relating to labour in India, e.g. labour legislation, summaries of import- 
ant awards and decisions of various High Courts, labour news from states, labour welfare, living conditions, 
summaries of reports and inquiries ; also special articles on important topics connected with Indian labour 
and statistics of industrial disputes, absenteeism, employment service, wages and earnings, cost of living, 
retail and wholesale prices, trade unions, etc. 


Rates of subscription : 21 rupees per annum ; 1 rupee 12 annas per copy 
Available from : MANAGER OF PUBLICATIONS, CrviL LINES, DELHI-2, INDIA 


THE INDIAN JOURNAL 
OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Annual subscriplion: Rs. 12 


The Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, published twice a year, 
is the organ of the Indian Society of Agricultural Economics. The first issue 
contains proceedings and Fe on different subjects presented at the 
annual conferences of the iety. The second one is devoted to general 
articles of research value. Besides the Journal, the Society publishes 
Research Studies, a list of which can be obtained from— 


THE INDIAN SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
46-48, Esplanade Mansions, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Fort, BOMBAY 


PAKISTAN ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 
An indispensable source of important information on matters economic and financial 
Published under the technical advice and guidance of 


S. M. AKHTAR, M.A., Ph.D. (London) 
Head of the Economics Department, 
Punjab University, Lahore 


Price per copy: Rs. 2. 9, Jan Mohammad Road, Anarkali, 
Annual subscription, including postage: Rs. 12. P.O. Box 251, Lahore. 


THE ECONOMIC RECORD 


Published half-yearly in May and November 
The Journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand 


PartiaL Contents, NOVEMBER 1954: 


On Keynes’ Economic System—Part Two ...... ee eee Erik LinpaHL 

The Australian Capital Market, 1946-1958 R. F. Henperson 
The Factor Gap and the Level of Wages .... eee eevee G. C. ARCHIBALD 
The “ Principle Factors” Approach to Index Number Theory ........ R. S. G. RuTHERFoRD 
Balance of Payments Equilibrium and Monetary Policy ....... . . . R, J. Famitron 

The International Wheat Agreement of 1949... .. eee M. Hopan 


Single copies : 10s. (Australian) Annual subscription : 20s. (Australian) 
MELBOURNE UNIVERSITY PREss, The University, Melbourne, N. 3, Victoria 
Australia. 
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The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science 


The Quarterly Journal of the Canadian Political Science Association 
Vol. XX, November 1954 
The British Governing Class and Democracy 
The Australian Post-War Economy Sir Douglas CopLanp 
Post-War Economic Development and Policy in Canada J. Douglas Grsson 
Some Problems in the Provision of Medical Services 


Annual subscription : $6.00 Single copies : $1.50 


Subscriptions may be sent to 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS, TORONTO 5, CANADA 


The South African Journal of Economics 
Editors : C. S. Richards (Managing Editor) — W. J. Busschau — H. M. Robertson 
Contents of Vol. 22, No. 4. December 1954 


The Economic Development of the Tobacco Industry of Northern Rhodesia Professor W. E. Havitanp 
Do Industrial Patterns Repeat Themselves ? Professor K. D. Warts 
Joint Supply R. T. 


Die “ Suiwer-Wetenskaplike ” Siening van die Aard en Omvang van die 
Ekonomiese Wetenskap Professor B. van Deventer 
The Origins of the West African Currency Board D. C. Rowan 
Reviews : Official Publications ; Official Union and Foreign Statistics ; Recent Periodicals and New Books. 
Single copies 7s. 6d., obtainable from the Central News Agency, Ltd., and all leading booksellers. 
Overseas Agents for subscriptions ({1 5s. per annum) and single copies: Staples Press, Ltd., 
Mandeville Place, London W.1. 


Subscriptions and inquiries regarding advertisement tariffs to the Secretary, P.O. Box 5316, Johannesburg. 


OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Quarterly Journal of Industrial and Vocational Psychology 
Editor: Alec Ropcer 
Contents of Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, October 1954 
The Measurement of Occupational Aptitudes in a Multi-Racial Society. By S. Bresuevuvet. 
A Search List for Use in Vocational Guidance. By R. M. McKenzie and G. M. STaLKer. 
Aptitude Tests for Air Traffic Control Officers. By G. F. K. Naytor. 


REBSKI. 


Book Reviews. Other Books Received. Index. 
Annual Subscription : 30s. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
14, WELBECK STREET, LONDON, w.1 


ECONOMICA 


Issued quarterly by the Lonpon ScHoot or Economics AND POLITICAL 
SciENCE in February, May, August and November 


34th Year : New Series, Vol. XXI, No. 84, November 1954 


Economics of Dependence (1952-82) F. W. Patsu and A. T. Peacock 
Consistency and Consolidation in the Theory of Interest .... Ralph Turvey 

Industrial Productivity Growth in Europe and in the U.S. ... A. Mappison 

The Origin of Ricardo’s Theory of Profits G. S. L. Tucker 

Non-Traded Goods and International Factor Price Equalisation . E. Victor Morcan and G. L. Rees 


Subscriptions and inquiries should be addressed to the Publications Department, 
Lonpon ScHoot or Economics anp Poxrticat Sciznce, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London 


Annual subscription : {1 5s. Od. Single copies : 8s. 6d. post free 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


National Employment Services: 
Great Britain 


The second of a series of handbooks on national employment services, prepared 
by the Ministry of Labour and National Service of Great Britain in accordance 
with a plan drawn up by the International Labour Office. 

This series is designed to make available in comparable form a survey of employ- 
ment service policy, practice and techniques in various countries, and so to serve 
as a guide for development and improvement in this field and to assist in solving 
particular problems of organisation or operation. The first handbook, published 
in 1950, dealt with Canada. 


CONTENTS 


Cuapter I Introduction. 
General Survey — Present Status of the Employment Service in the National Econom 
—Statutory Basis and Essential Duty of the Employment Service. . 


CuapteR II General Administrative Organisation. 
Organisation of Headquarters — eee of Regional Offices—Organisation of 
Local Offices—Structural Co-ordination of the Service—Methode of Unified 


CuapTer III Functions, Programme and Procedures. 
Outline of General Functions and Programme of Work—Statement of Policies— 
to Categories of Applicants — al Arrangements for Recruiting an:| 3 
Stocker to — Co-operation in Economic and Social Planning 
and Administration— Use Made of Employment Service Facilities. 


Cuapter IV Organisation and Operation of Advisory Committees. 
v Com ~ 
Committees for Special Categories of Workers. 
Carter V- Recruitment and Training of Employment Service Staff. 
Methods of Recruitment —Staff Training Programme. 


VI Private Employment Agencies. 
Statutory Regulation of Private Employment Agencies—Co-operation with the 


VII Research Activities. 
Research Work in the Employment Service. 


I Ministry of Labour and National Service Staff in the Administrative 
Class and Special Department Class : Grades and Salary Scales. 


II The P.T.D. System. 


III Syllabus for Introductory Course for Vacancy Supervisors. 
Basic Training of Disablement Resettlement Officers. 


Syllabus of Residential Course for Managers. 


189 pages Price: $1; 6s. 
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